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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1856. 


HISTORICAL SUMMARY OF THE RUSSIAN WAR. 


FROM THE LANDING OF THE ALLIED ARMIES AT OLD FORT, TO THE ACCEPTANCE OF THE AUSTRIAN PROPOSALS OF PEACE, JANUARY 16, 1856. 
(Continued from Page 330, Volume XXV.) 


Tax acceptance of the terms which Austria and the Allies have , tions acknowledging, not only that the events were all narrated in an | or the incertitude and immaturity or such intelligence (not to 
imposed upon Russia is a natural signal for reviewing the means which | order easy to recall, but that the various causes, strategic and talk of its bewildering self-corrections) occurred almost before the ink 
have, from step to step, enforced this issue. We resume, then, that | political, were ever made to cast their light upon the several results | of our narrative was dry, Sebastopol was taken! It was deemed so 
succinct and collated account which we left waiting for events at the | We purpose to endeavour here to do towards the story of the | certain, that the Queen of England and the Emperor of France 
elose of Omer Pacha’s imperishable campaign, and the opening of our | Second Campaign what we were fortunate enough to accomplish for | solemnly proclaimed their gratitude to Heaven; and public re- 
own share in active hostilities. that of the First. And, alas! the Second concerns us much more per-  joicings stultified the two greatest nations in the world ; while placards, 

The object at which we aim is to “get the mean time,” if we may | sonally. We were spectators in the beginning, or, at most, encouragers; | announcing full particulars of the capture, were hoisted before the offices 
borrow a ocientific figure. To tell the tale earliest has its attrac- | we have acted since. Our readers have followed with emotion the | of some of the daily papers. We need not add that, in lesser matters, 
tions ; but to tell it most correctly is the main peint in the end. deeds, struggles, and sufferings of others; our own are mingled in the | the mis-statements have been almost innumerable. Doubtless, with 

We said, in the few remarks with which we intreduced our last | narrative which now awaits us. what is erroneous, almost all the truth at length is likewise given ; and 
account, that a man of ordinary intelligence would probably have an We also said—it will be remembered—in those introductory remarks, | he who has regularly kept alJ our newspapers, and who feels that he 
idea of the main events of the first great period of the war, but that | that the very facilities which existed for publishing diurnally every | is competent to winnow the realities from the rubbish, might, after 
he would scarcely be able to give any friend a very lucid or instructive | premature version which might arrive of affairs interesting to the | some toil, set up for himself that which a certain daily journal 
view of the campaign; and that his impressious—though vivid re- | public had contributed to confuse the true chronicle of facts; and we | (despising its contemporaries) has boasted that it bestows upon the 
specting the principal particulars—would be, after all, but “a mass of | pointed to that newspaper mass of first, second, and third versions, | public—viz., “a running picture of events.” For most people it is, in- 
anachronous entanglement and historical confision.” To a certain | which already exceeded in bulk the history in which Gibbon depicts | deed, a picture that r-ns—and that runsaway. We want “a sitting 
extent this is true of the second great stage of the war. But it is no | the countless occurrences ot thirteen hundred years of European | picture” of events—-an account reliable, clear, explanatory, durable. 
longer true of the first. We have received thousands of communica- | annals, How true and just were our words! A prodigious example ' Let us therefore, try to give one compendious story, and to eliminate 
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inexactitudes—whether they have arisen from natural partialities or 
from necessary hurry. 
THE SECOND CAMPAIGN. 
THE LANDING AND ADVANCE ALONG THE SHORE FROM 
OLD FORT. 


Tus is our campaign and that of the French. When the great Armada 
of the Allies reached Khosloff (or Eupatoria}, the Commanders found 
that it would sufficiently isolate that place d'armes to disembark the 
troops some fifteen or twenty miles further down the coast of the Crimea, 
besides affording this advantage—that the invading force would thus 
alight so much the nearer to Sebastopol. The debarkation, which was 
accordingly effected at Old Fort, occupied part of four days, ere the 
cavalry and the last guns touched the soil of Russia. On the 17th of 
September, 1854, we and our allies had fairly committed the combined 
army to its fortunes in Crim Tartary. By a back-handed blow, 
Eupatoria was now doomed inevitably and at once to the possession of 
the French. Had a Russian column, sufficient to dispute the destina- 
tion of the French occupying detachment, been employed to defend 
Eupatoria, that column would have been sacrificed uselessly, and must 
have all either perished, or become the prize of the troops who had 
landed at Old Fort. 

By night, on the 17th of September, the entire force, and all their fight- 
ing implements, were —_— ogee on the beach. They rested on the 
18th ; and, at daybreak on the 19th, leaving the long lake or swamp of Old 
Fort to their left flank, they immediately, but in a circumspect and 
leisurely manner, — their advance towards the Bouljanak stream. 
We must here beg the reader to bear constantly in remembrance the 
geographical shape of the Crimea, the lower half of which has a very rude 
Scomilenes to an equilateral triangle—the apex pointing southwards 
a considerable op A below —— Chronology and Geography 
have been called the two eyes of History—as, without the latter we 
see nothing ; and without the former we miss the sequence of cause and 
effect. This triangular peninsula, with its apex pointing to the 
south, was reached by the naval armament where the — | promon- 
tory begins; so that, a the ships encountered a coast sloping 
far down to their right. y following the seaboard, the disembarked 
troops would evidently arrive at Sebastopol on its northern side. And 
here we must notice a truly important fact—first observing thatiwe view 
the events with the most complete freedom from every partiality and 
every prejudice. So far from entertaining any sentiment of hostility 
towards the English Commander, we feel, if anything, that criticism at 
home has treated him with more than sufficient rigour and austerity. We 
are sovereignly indifferent to all personal considerations ; and the reader 
will, we flatter ourselves, discover that to tell the truth, in a manner 
worthy of so vast and momentous a crisis in this country’s history, is our 
one, our eonstant object—and that he may refer, without misgiving, to 
our statements for an unbiassed exposition of the facts. Premising this 
much, we must say that, in some of the earlier proceedings adopted 
by him, the English Commander, whose abilities we fully recognise, 
appears to have fallen into methods which were carefully avoided by 
his French colleague. Conscious, perhaps, of the peculiarities of his 
own experience, alive to the probable effects of that office-life, 
that desk-life, in which he may be said to have chiefly acquired his 
military education—he exhibited in the beginning the spectacle of a 
man only too much on his guard, too mistrustful of the chances of the 
field. But disasters may be incurred by over-caution —the “nimia 
prudentia,” 

For example, at the first operation of magnitude, there were two 
nations engaged, and two Commanders present. The French General 
had passed his military days out of doors, and he was personally the 
hero of many desperate encounters in the active service—the positive 
fighting—part of a soldier’s profession. Unlike the Imperialist Mar- 
shal (then actually dying “in his harness”), the English Chief had 
been mostly occupied with the superintendence, and what our neigh- 
bours call the civil administration of troops. Though now en 
away from it, he was consummately experienced in all that 
relates to this. Yet, the practical mind of Marshal de St. 
Arnaud receiled from putting his forces upon a hostile soil with- 
out their “kits.” e had often gone upon a “razzia” with 
fourteen days’ provisions. He knew what the soldier could do; but 
he also knew and remembered what the soldier indispensably requires. 
Whereas, strange to say, the man from whose mind such considera- 
tions had never been absent, undervalued them when he came to act; 
and he executed the debarkation of a great part of his force (our force) 
not only without the bat horses of the officers, but without the knap- 
sacks of the men, and without the tents of either class, in many cases. 
Lord Raglan, we repeat, had never been engaged in strategic business, 
and he perbaps feared tha: ue might prove unmindful of it at this 
emergency. The consequence was that his principal care was how to 
use the army in the field; and, practically, he forgot that it was first 
necessary to keep the army. The primary thought of him who wishes 
to employ a force, ought clearly to be to remain in possession of a force. 
Lord lan landed his men “in light order, to meet the enemy.” No 
military foe could have inflicted the losses which that “ light order” 
subsequently entailed. The French did not yield to us—they surpassed 
us—in the rapidity of their debarkation; yet they landed with their 
tents, and, considering the want of sumpter beasts, with all the provi- 
sions ible against that climate in which they had come to fight. 
Our Fusiliers had positively not one tent among them. There has 
been no dissension between the forces of the two great allied nations; 
but there have been many signal differences of management, and that 
was the first. In this important operation much admiration - was 
elicited by the energy and skill of our sailors under the command of 
Sir Edmund Lyons. 

Of the plan of seizing Odessa at an earlier date, or at the least of de- 
stroying it, and thus either gaining an excellent place for the winter- 

uarters of our men, or hindering the enemy from first fortifying, and 
then employing that place as a grand point de départ, and a warlike em- 
poriam against ourselves, we will not speak; for such a plan now 
belongs not to history. It was neither done nor attempted; and if 
this was an error, it was an error in which our allies had as much part 
as we. Doubtless, many moral and strategic considerations arise at 
the mention of this once debated project. But we must dismiss it, 
and proceed with our narrative. 


THE BATTLE OF THE ALMA. 


Adopting the obvious tactics of Lord Wellesley in his first Penin- 
sular ee ay (that against Junot), the Allied forces commenced 
their march from Touza along the beach—the ships being not only 
within sight, but within cannon reach. And, indeed, as the naval 
array advanced in a parallel line, the cheers of the seamen were dis- 
tinetly heard by the soldiery. In alluding to the first Peninsular ven- 
tures of the Duke of Wellington, we may observe how different was this 
Lisbon from the other, and how different the degree of our knowledge 
on the respective occasions! Well was this daring g plunge at that 
time of year into Grim Tartary afterwards designated “a leap in the 
dark,” by those who the first, and the most, urged such an under- 
taking, and, indeed, the manner of it, upon our rulers and upon the 
country, refusing to listen to any other plan whatever. 

So fatiguing was the march that, by three o’clock p.m., on the 19th, 
a very considerable portion of our troops had fallen out of the ranks. 
A few had even died of cholera on the line of march—victims of that 
dreadful disease which they had bi t with them from their beautiful 
but pestilential camp near Varna, from the Baltschik cantonments, 
The want of water was the principal privation of which they com- 
plained. We have ourselves seen jers thrust their lips into the 
fetid mud of a half-dried morass to slake the fever of a marching thirst. 
Just at the hour we have named, and when the troops were about to 
bivouac, the sound of —- — sullenly along the front. The 


enemy’s cavalry had been disturbed by our advance, and 
aj inclined to question our further progress. Memorable was the 
upon our ose shots were certainly 


ot 
f f them had ever fired in earnest. They im- 
mediately found their places again in the columns, zealous at the 
first offer of what they deemed an opportunity of real and bloody 
service. 

An ‘witness declares that |xme men seemed lame no longer. A 
short skirmish ensued ; our Light ilorse retiring, without di under 
the cover of our field-guns, before a maas of cavairy. e had onl 
four or five men wounded. Lord Cardigan was praised for his self- 


possbasion in this little encounter. The arrangements which had been 


interrupted were completed, and our troops bivouacked in the open air, 
while the French edged towards the sea, and seemed full of preparation. 

That night many speculations were interchanged among our men 
about the fate which awaited, not, indeed, the expedition (for of this 
nobody then doubted) but individuals next morning. It was evident they 
had now arrived at the point where they would have to force their further 
pe A against a resolute adversary defending his own soil. The meanest 
soldier could understand this. As yet but four men had been wounded, 
belonging all to the Artillery and the 13th Dragoons. At half-past 
eight on the morning of the 20th September the whole army was in 
motion. The Russians retreated, and our onward march was resumed 
till, a little before one o’clock, the Allied columns reached the village 
and river of Alma. A village called Bouliouk is also there. On the op- 

osite bank of that stream and behind that village, as well as in it, the 

ussians were visible in very great force; on the heights beyond 
the river, they were intrenched “up to the teeth,” as Voltaire de- 
scribes them at the battle of Narva. 

Since it is unquestionably true (for the evidence is noother than Prince 
Mensciikoff’s captured papers), and since it is also very significant, 
we may record the fact that the Russians not only counted upon here 
beating us, but that they defied any strength which England and 
France united could bring to the assault of their position; and Prince 
Menschikoff had even assured his master that he undertook to hold 
the heights behind the river Alma, covering Sebastopol, against the 
whole world in arms for six weeks, at the least. In the immortal battle 
which ensued, he maintained this vaunted ground {or six hours only, 
instead of six weeks, 

The beginning of that great action proceeded from the sea; and one 
of our steamers opened a contest of extremely long range with a Rus- 
sian battery on the shore. Our land artillery soon joined in 
this experiment ; and, meantime, Lord Raglan received an 
important communication from Marshal de St. Arnaud. Ayail- 
ing himself of the protection of the fleet, he determined to 
push forward his right wing so as to overlap the Russian left, and, by 
storming the heights from the beach, to render the whole Russian 

ition untenable. Meantime he begged Lord Raglan to occupy the 
ussians energetically along their front and right. It is very curious 
that the enemy does not seem to have anticipated this manceuvre, or to 
have thought any serious attack possible upon the redoubt by which 
they commanded the strip of low strand between their western wing 
and the sea. All their attention was at first concentrated upon the 
movements of the English, in whose lines the greatest activity was 
now visible. The Russians never intended to dispute the northern 
bank of the Alma, or to defend the village which stood on that bank. 
Their real position, in which they meant to make an invincible stand, 
was on their own side of the brook, at the brow of a semicircular range 
of hills, on which a powerful artillery was massed, and where earth 
works of various kinds and numerous skilfully-placed redoubts, guarding 
each other, formed a virtual fortification of a very formidable kind. 
So secure were they of repulsing with ease the threatened attack, that it 
is credibly stated that several ladies from Sebastopol were to have been 
resent, on Prince Menschikoff’s special invitation, and were to have 
n accommodated with lofty seats, like the reserved places at a 
Spanish bull-fight, or in some festive amphitheatre, from which seats 
they were to witness the overthrow of the impious invaders. Forty-five 
thousand resolute infantry, and (compared with ours) an immense 
cavalry force, reckoning upwards of six thousand sabres and lances, 
were ready to dispatch that shattered remnant of the assailants who 
might succeed, despite of the fire of the Russian artillery, in reaching 
the table-land. This host was, morever, in excellent condition, wanting 
for no supplies, and it was not, like our army, fatigued by a march. 

We think Prince Menschikoff in the right not to have opposed the de- 
barkation, but rather to have reserved himself for a resistance in this 
strong and well-chosen ground where he was equally ableto guard either 
Sebastopol or Simpheropol and the communications with Perekop. 
Hardly ever has the landing of a great army under the guns of a 
powerful fleet been successfully opposed ; for this, among other reasons, 
that the defenders of the shore cannot be certain, beforehand, of the 
point of debarkation along an extensive seaboard ; and therefore must 
either scatter their forces too much to be strong anywhere, or submit, 
if they concentrate them in one spot, to be eluded altogether, to the 
left hand, or the right. We therefore consider that, up to this date, he 
displayed judgment. His unaccountable mistake was in assuming that 
no serious attack could be made by the French upon his western flank 
next the sea. For it is certain that this attack—which decided the fate 
of the action—was a positive surprise—the Zouaves and Chasseurs de 
Vincennes arriving at the very brow of the heights before they were disco- 


vered. 

The English begs the en ment a little iater than the Marshal 
wanted, but cro: the river and rushed up the heights a little sooner. 
Their attack was not at first a feint, as it ought to have been, more 
especially for this excellent reason, that where they were first drawn 
up, the fire of the Russian guns (24-pounders for the most part) fell 
rather short, the pieces not being properly elevated. We virtually 
corrected the range for them by advancing within it before they 
had begun to feel the effects of General Bosquet’s diversion. 

He, meantime, had stolen considerably forward along the coast, and 
about a quarter past one o’clock his riflemen dislodged the Russians 
from an embankment which was taken in reverse; that is, the dis- 
charges of the French musketry fell upon the defenders from behind 
the embankment. The enemy fled from this post, in which the French 
now halted till reinforced. It was now that, by their powerful fire, 
two French steamers and one English (the Vesuvius, Commande 
Powell) forced the whole Russian left to shrink inwards). Meantime 
the French reinforcements arrived rapidly; for, as the galling fire 
which had swept all beneath the front of the already mentioned em- 
bankment had ceased, the French were no longer obliged to make a 
circuit to reach it, but clambered up in swarms by the direct line. 
Once firmly fixed there, and constantly strengthened by fresh columns, 
they began to win their way —— along the table-land towards the 
Russian centre. Such was the condition of the combatants somewhat 
before two o’clock. About three quarters of an hour earlier, the 
Russians in front of the English had set fire to the village of Bouliouk, 
and interposing the smoke and flames between themselves and their 
assailants, retired across the Alma. The practice of their artillery was 
soon felt most severely by our advancing divisions, which, spreading 
to left and right of the burning houses, pressed onwards, leaning rather 
to the outside of the Russian lines, with a view of driving them against 
the French. These last also were now preparing to advance across the 
Alma, when that one grand charge, in which a series of charges indeed 
may be said to have blended, was executed by three divisions—the 
Light Division, the Second, in reserve, and the Guards; by the Cold- 
stream and Fusilier Guards, the 23rd Welsh Fusiliers, the 95th, the 
33rd, the 77th, and 88th Regiments, the Grenadiers, &c.; while our 
artillery, which was throughout conducted with admirable vigour and 
skill, endeavoured to cover the attack by the most spirited reply to 
the enemy’s guns. The Allied ships, at long range, threw shells at the 
same time into the centre and rear of the Russian position. The most 
casual reflection upon the situation of the two Allied armies—the 
one arrayed against the strongest part of the enemy’s lines, and 
com) vely remote from the assistance of the fleet, and the other 
not only less exposed in these respects, but favoured by the results of 
the skilful flank movement which we have described ;—the most casual 
reflection, we say, upon these differences will prepare the reader for a 
much greater slaughter in the British than in the French ranks, and 

fixowies — Marshal de St. Arnaud’s eubsequent remarks. 
Indeed, that magnificent and almost unparalleled advance of the 
Second Division, the Light Division, the Guards, the Highlanders, 
and their supports; and the exploits performed in its execution 
by not only the Highlanders, Connaught Rangers, and Guards, 
but by every regiment engaged, without exception, were at- 
tended with murderous loss. hen the Russians had, under this 
attack, fairly abandoned the slopes of the hill, and, retiring to the sum- 
mit, had taken shelter behind their batteries, and had reopened fire at 
short and point-blank range with grape, there were moments, amidst 
the clouds of smoke, in which the red lines, notwithstanding their im- 
petuous advance, seemed to gain no ground, but to disap before 
that iron storm. Sir Colin Campbell shouted to his Highlanders to 
trust to their bayonets, and as a personal favour to him to fire no more 
till they were fairly within the batteries before them. ‘The 33rd were 
met by a hurricane of canister. But all the troops, with a fury that 
astonished the enemy, roughly and hastily re-forming their gaps, 
ordnance less 





their way straight to the top, giving the Russian 
each successi 


and less time for ve discharge, and swiftly changing the 





aspect of combat, and the order of attack and resistance, to a wild 
medley composed of pursuers and pursued. The Russian field-pieces 
were, one by one, hurried backwards; many of the drivers escaped; 
the gunners were killed by hundreds—the Russian infantry, receiving 
the deadly fire (so heroically reserved by our men for that decisive 
moment), cannot be said to have anywhere in a mass awaited the rush 
“in close quarters” of our now victorious but much-diminished bat- 
talions, whom the prisoners afterwards pronounced to be rather demons 
clad in red than ordinary soldiers. But although the Russian infantry 
had everywhere shown an inclination to avoid the test of this supreme 
collision, they were not always in time to escape it; and besides, the 
very disorder of victory and the long thin lines in which ovr men were 
formed (with one exception, which we will presently specify), reversed 
the respective effects of the firing ; the dense masses of the foe suffering 
incomparably more, at this stage of the action, than their assailants. 
The resistance became more feeble every moment, and the carnage of 
the Russians was enormous. They knew not even for some time in 
which direction to escape; for as the French were still cleaving their 
way latitudinally through the Russian camp, the disorder of a position 
thus doubly broken, was hopeless. Now began to be seen in what par- 
ticular the Allied army was really weak, and how an enemy, so utterly 
routed, lost nevertheless hardly a single unwounded prisoner, and only 
two disabled guns. But before we ‘allude to this, we must mention a 
rather singular circumstance which occurred in the great combined 
charge made by the English army. In Sir George Brown’s (the Light) 
Division was comprised General Buller’s Brigade, of which, if the con- 
—_ statements err not, the 77th and 88th Regiments, were ac- 
tually held for a considerable time in square under the hottest fire. This 
monstrous error, supposing the statements true, appears to have escapeci 
the attention of the officers more immediately concerned with the super- 
intendence of the various formations required in presence of the enemy 
during the progressive changes of an arduous battle; and the circum- 
stance was not, it is said, observed until it attracted the notice of Sir 
Colin Campbell, who, though not charged with the command of those 
regiments, instantly galloped to the spot, and, with a decision which 
would do honour to any general officer in a similar situation, ordered 
the men to deploy into line at once. Obeying this order they suffered, 
from that moment, much less in proportion. 

When the hostile artillery had limbered up, and, excepting two 
damaged carriages, had galloped off with all the pieces, the men, pant- 
ing and exhausted, were already forming upon the plateau which they 
had so gloriously won. A little to the left and rear of the Russian 
centre there was still a strong body of Russian intantry, which stood 
unbroken, returning our volleys with great steadiness, and apparently 
determined to await the bayonet. But, just as our line, in straggling 
order, the nearest first, were beginning to advance upon this remnant, 
it suddenly disappeared under the shock of the French divisions, which, 
starting from the extremity of the Russian left wing, had thus, like 
some corrosive acid in chemistry, penetrated through the whole sub- 
stance of the hostile position; sweeping everything before them, they 
effected their junction with the English at the moment of completed 
victory on this memorable field. 

It now remained only to secure the fruits of such a combat, and to 
annihilate the Russian army. 


RESULTS OF THE BATTLE. 


Had the Allied force been normally constituted, Prince Menschikoft 
would have been left by nightfall without one soldier of all those on 
whom he had counted in the morning to arrest the march of the in- 
vaders. But, as we just now hinted, there was one serious particular 
in which the expeditionary force was weak—it was that of cavalry. 
No effective pursuit of a beaten army is possible unless the victors 

a sufficient body of horse to cope with that of the enemy. ‘This 
isa simple principle, which a civilian can understand as well as a 
soldier. We had only about 1200 cavalry, and the Russians had more 
than 6000, who now hovered or ¢! over the flank and rear of 
their retreating columns. This body of horse had not been engaged 
any more than our smaller complement of the same arm, the nature of 
the engagement allowing no opportunity—Dragoons, Lancers, Cossack, 
and Hulans, they were perfectiy fresh. If our infantry attempted to 
press upon the mass of fugitives, such a cloud of cavalry immediately 
menaced a charge as would compel the pursuers to form squares, or, at 
the least, to halt three deep. Time was thus regularly and repeatedly 
gained, during which the enemy continued his retreat. As to any 
chance of dispersing the enemy’s cavalry by ours, it was suppused out of 
the question, the numerical disproportion being too great. At all 
events the attempt was not made; and we took hardly any 
unwounded prisoners, and no guns (except the two mentioned), 
nor anything save the tents, the field of battle, and its ruinous 
heaps of human lumber—the bodies of the dead, and the dying. 
These were numerous indeed; and especially on the left wing of the 
late Russian position, and all along the track which the French had 
ursued—their fire-arms, and their use of them having proved pecu- 
rly efficient. Thus, if a common soldier in the Allied army—whether 
a French or an English soldier, it matters not—were asked which part 
of the field had been the bloodiest, he would answer the English part, 
the east; but, if a Russian soldier were asked the same question, he 
would say the very contrary, the west. We not only suffered more 
from the very nature of the battle than the French suffered, but the 
Russians opposed to us suffered less than those opposed to the French. 
It is actually deposed by eye-witnesses that, where the French ritle- 
men were first engaged, and along the whole extent of the heights 
overlooking the sea, there were generally four or five Russians dead for 
one dead Frenchman; and that the average, even round the foot of the 
great western redoubt, and in it, was not less than three toone. On 
the whole, computing the wounded as well as the killed (the latter being: 
about 800), the loss of the Allies was not 3000 men. ‘I hey, on the other 
hand, the very evening of the battle, or next morning, buried 4000 
Ruasians, and several piles of bodies, amounting to nearly as many, 
still awaited sepulture; while it is known that, owing to his prepon- 
derance in cavalry (so often mentioned ), the enemy carried away many 
of his wounded—perhaps even some of his dead. In short, for our 
800 killed, and 1800 wounded (including the losses of our allies with 
our own), we could compute fairly some 8000 of the enemy slain and 
disabled for action. On our side, the Light Division suffered, beyond 
all comparison, the most. Sir George Brown’s conduct was equal to 
anything ever seen on a battle-tield. 

e demoralisation of the Russians was tremendous. It was so pro- 
found that the Russian Commanders could not hope again to engage the 
Allied forces until certain reinforcements from Odessa had reached them, 
putting it in their power to confront their invaders with men who had not 
yet experienced their prowess. Now, therefore, was apparently the 
time to have entered Sebastopol. But considerations which we do not 
think conclusive and the caution arising from our weakness in cavalry, 
and from our comparative ignorance of the Crimean topography, 
decided the Allied generals—if not rightly, yet justifiably—to 
take advantage of the enemy’s panic in order to push completely 
round through the interior, and rejoin the fleets to the south of Sebas- 
topol, seizing several harbours, which, on that side, offered all the con 
veniences requisite for their ulterior plans. The reader perceives tliat 
we rather regret that this measure was not followed up in a diferent 
manner than censure those who adopted it. A better course, we may 
now say, was doubtless o to them for a short time; suddenly pre- 
sented, and suddenly withdrawn. To have seized it would have been 
a happy inspiration rather than the dictate of a more common-place 
prudence ; and the very knowledge, which at present looks back with 
sorrow to a disregarded chance, is unavailing. L’esprit du salon, as our 
neighbours say, ‘s one thing; and /'esprit de [escalier quite another. 

In the battle of the Alma, the force with which the Allies actually 
engaged the enemy, was numerically weaker than that with which he 
defended his intrenchments—for we must bear in mind the fact that 
t of ten thousand men took no part in the action, 
and that the Fourth Division, assigned to General Sir G. Cathcart, was 
scarcely engaged. Accordingly, all circumstances duly considered, we 
may justly pronounce this combat t be as great a feat of arms as 
modern times had witnessed. The mere preponderance of numbers 

ainst the Swedes at Narva was indeed greater; but then the re- 
cannes of the Russians was on that occasion much more feeble and 
barbaric. 

PECULIAR FATE OF MARSHAL DE 8ST. ARNAUD. 


Marshal de St. Arnaud had been +)! dying for two years, doomed 
by his physicians. He was incurable, and he was worn out. He suffered 
uninterrupted anguish from the moment when he embarked at Balte- 
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chik, to the moment when he landed at Old Fort, and to the moment 
of his death. Most men in his circumstances would have considered 
exemption from the duties of the field a right—release from the respon- 
sibility of command a necessity. He undertook those duties, and 
demanded the entire weight of that responsibility ; | Foe the 
French Emperor, on the word of a soldier and man of honour, that 
the moment which should find him inadequate to his post should see 
him resignit. Aman whom the physicians had long since pronounced fit 
only for his bed was scarcely fit to lead in person the greatest expedition 
which France had undertaken within living memory. But he was be- 
lived and ue was trusted. He in no respect disappointed thetrust. He 
fulfilled all his duties with extraordinary vigour, while he continued in 
their discharge; and the instant that he found he was no longer, by any 
contrivance, equal to his functions, he transferred them to another. 
But that transfer was not made till every resource was exhausted. The 
afflicted man, who had been told that his bed was the proper place for 
him, and had gradually sunk still deeper under his infirmities for two 
years after that sentence—so terrible to a soldier—could still remain, for 
fourteen hours a day, in the saddle. On the 20th Sept., 1854, every 
remnant of personal health was spent and gone; yet, even on that 
memorable day he was thirteen hours on horseback. Unable to stand, 
unable even to sit erect in achair, he had, from early morning, two 
dragoons to support him—one on each side; and thus, a the pre- 
paratory inspections, and thus present under fire, he gave his orders 
with the same spirit, the same self-possession, the same lively attention 
to every occurrence, as of old—the same martial spirit still burning 
brightly in the ruined lamp, amid the gusts which were soon to ex- 
tinguish its light forever. He desired, ere he should die, to send home 
news of some great victory, and he sent the intelligence from the very 
pavilion of the hostile Commander-in-Chief, dated it from his tent, and 
wrote it at his desk. Prince Menschikoff’s carriage and private pa 
were captured. The Emperor of the French afterwards adi an 
autograph letter to the widow of the Marshal, whose last despatches, 
and whose farewell to his soldiers in resigning the command at the 
very moment of victory, are perhaps the most affecting and pathetic 
documents in the military annals of the modern world. This brief 
tribute will not be deemed out of place to the memory of a 
valiant and devoted soldier. When he rode slowly, after the 
conclusion of the battle of the Aima, towards the tent of Prince 
Menschikoff—now his—tears rolled down the faces of his soldiery who 
saw the dying victor supported by the two attendant troopers. A 
public funeral was decreed to his remains, in the capital of his own 
country, at the national expense; and, in due time, his body was laid 
in the Invalides, amid — manifestations of emotion, and with 
great solemnity, not far from the ashes of Napoleon, whose glory he 
had loved so dearly, and whose successor on the Imperial throne he had 
served so well. The story of this man’s life is interesting, but his life 
is nothing compared to his death; he was a true soldier, who left to 
his profession all over the world—in devotedness, at least—an impe- 
rishable remembrance and an illustrious example. 


FLANK MARCH TO BALACLAVA. 


Of the imperturbable coolness and gallantry of Lord Raglan in the 
first battle fought by the army, we need only say that his conduct 
excited the liveliest admiration on the part of our martial allies. 
And now the Allied forces, instead of pressing on the track of 
the beaten troops, determined to make a semicircular flank movement 
by the east, and thus take up a position to the south of Sebas- 
topol. That splendid spectacle on which the contemporary re- 
ports expatiated—the spectacle of the fleets steaming slowly in 
majestic strength along the coast while the allied soldiery marched, as 
it were, under their wings, in a parallel direction A meeting 
was appointed at Balaclava, and the military separated from the naval 
forces. 

Through a woodland country, unknown in its peculiarities to the ad- 
venturous invaders, a winding march of considerable length, by com- 

ass as the sole guide, was undertaken. It was safely accomplished. 

he British forces, passing the Katscha and the Belbec, arrived first,— 
and at Mackenzie’s Farm scared several detachments of the enemy 
—indeed, the flank and rear of a Russian division on the march for 
Bagtcheserai; they took some prisoners and a considerable quantity of 
ammunition, ‘They then proceeded, debouching upon the valley of the 
Tchernaya, and around the heights of Inkerman, south of Sebastopol. 
A little further marching—a few shots—and a harbour was gained, 
while the flags of the invaders waved over the buildings of Balaclava. 
Che English left the Alma on the 25th, and arrived on the evening of 
the next day. The French, pursuing one day later the track of this 
bending march, seized, at first, Inkerman, which they exchanged with 
us for the ridge overlooking Chersonesus Bay,* and even the bays of 
Kazatchia, of Kamiesh, of y Now ey andof the “Arrow,” much closer 
to the great stronghold. They, formerly on our right (even after the 
march to the south of Sebastopol), were now on our left, and inverting 
their position, still retained its first peculiarity, and stood with one 
flank resting upon the sea. The reason of this movement was partly 
because their transports were smaller than ours, and partly because 
they — their supplies both earlier and in greater number. 
General robert had now succeeded to the command-in-chief of the 
French army. 

Here commences the second stage of the Anglo-French campaign, 
the actual attempt to attack, without investing, Sebastopol. On the 
banks of the Alma we had left Doctor James Ferguson and his servant 
to tend 600 wounded Russians. Of these, by his heroic, devoted, and in- 
defatigable exertions, that excellent man saved some 250, at the least. 
After the Doctor had for five days supported this extraordinary toil, 
Captain Lushington, of her Majesty’s ship Albion, came to the aid of 
his humane exertions, taking the convalescents on board. We regret 
t» add, that Dr. James Ferguson died of the effects of this charitable 
e‘Tort. 

Meantime, negotiations at Vienne, though languid, had not been 
susperded. The grand difficulty felt by Austria was the Anti-German 
and unnational spirit of the Prussian Cabinet, which, but so short a 
time since, had presumptuously aspired to the political primacy of 
Central Europe. At this very epoch, one more of the illusory protocols 
to which Prussia delights to be a party, promising a legal and sincere 
co-operation with Austria for the maintenance of German interests, 
and the protection of civilisation, “ satisfied ” Europe, and excited the 
joy of all who did not understand the Court of Berlin. 


GROUND BROKEN BEFORE SEBASTOPOL—ACTIVITY OF 
THE RUSSIANS, 


It was on the 26th of September that the British army obtained pos- 
session of Balaclava—a very small port, with a long narrow entrance, 
in which all the supplies of our troops were soon allowed to accumulate 
to such an extent, that it became almost impossible to find at the right 
moment any articles needed, or, if they were (ound, to aisinter many of 
them from the _ of other articles which might happen to lie above 
them. Some of the most n things were landed the first, and 
then stored under mountains of shot, shell, and powder. 
mishaps occurred of a similar kind. 

A thousand marines (and these formed but an instalment) were lent 
by the fleet to guard the eminences which command UWalaclava, and 
thus to set free an equal number of soldiers for the work of the siege. 
Some heavy ship’s-guns were also landed and dragged seven miles up 
the steep overlooking Sebastopol, a most laborious operation. Sailors 
to work these guns were formed into a brigade, and placed under Lord 
Raglan’s command. General Canrobert borrowed a similar corps from 
the French fleet. The sanitary condition of the two armies ng wey 
give much uneasiness again, the men having immoderatel 
upon the grapes and other fruit which they had in their 
march from the field of Alma. The consequence was that cases of 
cholera grew again frequent, while diarrhea and dysentery claimed 
many victims. 

The Generals having resolved to make regular approaches to Sebas- 
topol, and to endeavour to subdue the tire of the place, if possible, at 
long range, all the first endeavours ware directed to the construction of 
sufficient batteries, and to the opening of such trenches as would bring 
the assailants within the proper distance. 

On his side, Prince Menschikoff, being now certain of the nature of 
the operations against which he should have to contend, had sunk six 
men of war across the mouth of the harbeur, to exclude the Allied 
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* The Chersonese Lighthouse, of which the British sailors took possession, i 
south-west of three redans, nearer to Balaclava. ™ 
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fleets. Their stores, guns, and ammunition having been F ne agunen J 
landed, swelled the material defences of the place, and their crews 
formed a valuable addition to the garrison, which was, indeed, rather 
a great army than a garrison, and an army recruited at will from the 
exterior by the northern access to the fortress. Nor was it true that 
the obstructions sunk at the mouth of the harbour offered, as the Allies 
supposed, such a barrier to the e; of the remainder of the Russian 
fleet, as to imprison it permanently. A narrow , which those 
who contrived it could alone use, and which could give no facilities to 
the Allies, ignorant of its exact pilo and even of its precise loca- 
lity, was icf; and by this passage, if the blockading fleets had been 
too much weakened, the Russian men-of-war could have one by one 
emerged, and a then have inflicted some great disaster upon 
the remnant of our squadrons, or on the Turkish seaports. Indeed, 
one of the enemy’s steamers did thus make its way out to reconnoitre ; 
and, being chased, re-entered the port in a calm and leisurely style; 
while the celebrated Vladimir performed more than such a feat, twice 
effecting a daring cruise to the far shores of Bulgaria, and safely 
eluding, on its return, the vigilance of our first-rates. But though this 
was ater the naval blockade, it was before the military leaguer, and 
before obstructions had been sunk. These circumstances led to ter 
stringency in the blockade; and the enemy’s squadrons were thence- 
forth, for all warlike purposes, close enough confined in the basin of 
Sebastopol. But they were not by this rendered wholly unserviceable 
to Prince Menschikoff. Their crews and munitions were used in the 
siege from the moment when he perceived that they could never more 
venture seaward; and even some of the most appropriately armed ves- 
sels were brought to the inner extremity of the Bay, or rather Harbour, 
of Inkerman, making at their —- batteries of a truly formidable 
character, which raked the right of the English position, and, at the 
same time, could so easily shift their own point of action, as to 
our artillerymen, while opposing our artillery. The shape of the 
of Inkerman, which girds within the small ae of a large circle all 
the north of the town, will show any reader who throws his eye on the 
map the whole nature of this skilful disposition. 


TRUE CHARACTER OF THE UNDERTAKING. 

Simultaneously with these internal arrangements, the most strenuous 
exertions were prosecuted in other oy the Russians, who were 
bent on defending their great southern and seaport to the very 
last. Enormous convoys, bearing provisions and supplies of every de- 
scription, were, from even very distant points, directed with expe- 
dition into the Crimea. They came chiefly from the country between 
the Don and the Velge south-west of Astracan, and from the eastern 
parts of Taurida. any of these supplies, for the sake of greater 
y mony were embarked in lighters of shallow draught, on the further 
shore of the Sea of Azof, and were conveyed across to the Putrid Sea; 
then along the causeways—many years since begun by the Russian 
Government, and rendered by the late Emperor excellent and firm 
roads—they were forwarded rapidly into the heart of the Crimea; and 
finally thrown safely, by way of Simpheropol, into the stronghold for 
which they were originally destined. Other stores, coming from 
Kuban, were across the Strait of Yanikale, which connects the 
Sea of Azof with the Black Sea, and then swiftly carted to Kaffa, and 
so due west almost in a direct line, leaving the river Salgin to the 
right, “Ee on, tothe north of Tchorgoun, to Bagtcheserai, to the 
Belbec, and thus into Sebastopol. On the other hand, and in the 
opposite quarter, division after division—and, in truth, if num- 
bers be considered, army after army—of combatants were hurried 
from Odessa and Bessarabia, and precipitated, through the Isthmus of 
Perekop, into the new and great arena of conflict. Several Government 
foundries in Katerinoslav and the Don Cossacks were meanwhile inces- 
santly busy in augmenting the artillery and the fire-arms, the ammuni- 
tion and other materials, which these convoys were intended to carry 
to the defenders of the Crimea, in addition to an incredible quantity of 
food, raki, and clothing. Moreover, the factories of Simpheropol itself 
were busy. 

The Allies had obtained command of none of these vital lines of com- 
munication when they established a maritime blockade, which, so far 
as regarded the resistance of the Russians—thus profusely supported 
from the mainland—may be termed ludicrously unpractical; and we 
can safely say that, as no opposition like that which ensued was at first 
anticipated, the whole expedition was, in the beginning, improvidently 
inadequate. It was generally believed that Sebastopol would yield before 
the first serious advance of the Confederate army ; and we must add to 
this gratuitous conclusion that, when a regular siege was acknow- 
ledged to be necessary, that operation itself was suddenly undertaken 
in a form which was no siege at all, according to any military idea 
ever yet current. Only one frontage of the place was beleaguered, 
because, confessedly, our force sufficed for no more, and not very abun- 
dantly for that; and when we make this remark we mean that the 
exploit to be accomplished was too much, putting aside moral differ- 
ences, such as courage and skill, between the contending powers—was, 
we say, too much for our then disposable th and materials, even 
supposing that the only enemies to be vanquished were those actually 
behind the ramparts of the town, one face of which we thus 
assailed, and that there were no complete armies, loose in the field, 
whose operations might alone task the utmost energies of the invaders. 

Little thought, besides, was given to the various far vaster commu- 
nications, which we have mentioned, and by which new garrisons 
for Sebastopol, and new armies for the Crimea, might rapidly and 
almost incessantly succeed to those with which we had, in the first 
instance, to engage. By such strategy we left the enemy so cir- 
cumstanced, that he could command not only inexhaustible supplies, 
but inexhaustible forces: the first, a great means of inde‘initely pro- 
longing his resistance; the second, a serious chance in his hands of 
ultimately achieving our own destruction. In short, the Allied army, 
instead of isolating the object of its attack, assailed at one and the same 
time, a powerful fortress, supported by the resources of a peninsula— 
and a peninsula supported by those of an empire. We had to accom- 
plish an invasion as well as a siege ;—-yet our means were found to be 
so insufficient, even for the minor part of this duplicate operation, that 
the siege itself was but the imperfect beleaguerment of one side of the 
town destined to be taken. 

Again: several of the Russian lines of communication to which we 
have adverted, attracted no attention for months; but had they been 
fully appreciated, our land forces could not have intercepted any, nor our 
fleets ali, of them. So far from being able to paralyze the enemy’s move- 
ments all through the Crimean _- and forcibly to hold that pro- 
vince aloof from its basis, the Allied army was itself precluded from 
freedom of motion. Only the ground on which it stood was its own; 
and even for that ground it depended on not losing the assistance of 
the fleets. It was stopped in front by the fortress which it could not 
blockade, and menanced in flank and rear by armies more numerous 
than itself. r 

To sum up the various conditions of our enterprise at this time, we 
need only say that the expeditionary force went, and arrived, and had 
been victorious,—as assailants; yet found itself suddenly and violentl 
placed upon its defence ;—went as a besieging army, and found itself 
most effectually besieged. Nothing more is needed to demonstrate the 
deficiency of that information upon which the undertaking was planned. 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE ALLIED COMMANDERS. 
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again, we behold what will for five at 

claim, to a distressing degree, our remembrance—the fundamental im- 
providence which, to a certain extent, vitiated the very nature of the ex- 
ition—once we suppose that the chance of rushing fairly into Se- 
pol after the victory of the Alma had been rightly rejected as too 
hazardous an experiment. To make our meaning more clear, and to 
obviate the imputation of a gratuitous criticism, we will content our- 
selves with asking this one question: If the Allied force in number and 





equipment was not strong enough for a ae et mm 
enough for the much heavier regular operations which were preferred 





In other words, if, with no army in its rear, and a beaten army in its 
front, the Allied force, assaulting a comparatively undefended and com- 
paratively unfortified city, in a state of panic, must have been inevi- 
tably beaten back, what are we to think of the determination to make 
the very same assau!t upon the very same city, only when its fortifica- 
tions and defences and ison should be all placed on the most perfect 
footing, and when two fresh and powerful Russian armies outside should, 
at the same moment, be en, in pitched battle with the rear and 
right flank of the assailing force? This seems to havebeen the only true 
alternative; but it was not examined, because it was not foreseen. 
Nothing that has occurred, except the first combat, was foreseen. A 
siege was not foreseen ;—nay, there has been no siege 
since ; and even the implements then in hand were unfit for 
the effective trenchi the ground before a single face of a stu- 
pendous polygon. winter campaign was not foreseen; for no 
suitable preparations existed. All these cases and situations were 
not only unforeseen as By my but unexamined and dis- 
as possibilities. Yet they have all taken place—these impos- 
sibilities have all become facts; and they now form the actual history 
of what ensued. The army had a sufficient number of mules and a 
very considerable organization of land at Varna; these thin, 
were all left behind. They would not have been needed if the expedi- 
tion could have burst at once into Sebastopol; and, as it was this very 
exploit which was in view, the incumbrances in question were not 
brought. Nothing else could excuse the abandonment of those appli- 
ances. The strange point is the abrupt —- of plan the moment 
the battle. which it was known must be fought, was _— What 
better could have been ones than victory? Was it only in the 
event of their own defeat the Allied Generals had determined to 
march at once on Sebasto} sutidenly deterred because 
oe were conquerors? might have great loss of life in 
such an assault. Perhaps a very small loss; but it could not have been 
a sixth, a tenth, a twentieth part of the loss of life which afterwards en- 
sued—and the same assault still remained to be made; or rather an 
assault, to have averted which, fifty, such as then offered, might pro- 
bably have been adventured with sound economy of blood. And if we 
could thus have seized this giant’s cave, this lair of the Northern 
Cacus, the carnage of the Inkerman battle, of trench fighting, with the 
hundredfold worse mortality of the protracted Inkerman encampment, 
would never have covered with mourning unnumbered families. 


THE ACTUAL BELEAGUERMENT OF SEBASTOPOL. 
When the Allies had taken their stand at Balaclava, Pekshana, and 


occur that, in the en Schestapel wend, be taleen whan She ots of a 
kinds against the assailants increased, and when the bloody and ter- 
rible interval would be found to have been surplusage. But, be this as it 
may, he | were not the mules, &c., sent for to Varna, the very moment the 
plans been fundamentally altered? We are about to see the later 
consequence of this omission. Meantime, owing to the want of the 
mules, human beings were immediately turned into beasts of burden ; 
the ranks of the actual combatants were practically diminished, and 
the labours of all the forces tuitously in It was by the 
sinews of our sailors and soldiers, yoked in long teams, that some of 
the heaviest guns were dragged up the hills which commanded the 
hostile city, Three weeks were spent iv such labours—in tracing the 
first el, whjgh was established a: ..e distance of 1300 yards from 
the exterior ramparts of the place—in building up the gabions, san '- 
bags, and fascines into batteries, and then arming the embrasures of 
these with the position guns and mortars—in repulsing sorties, in 
certain defensive precautions towards the rear—and in straitening the 
town by every means of privation which the besiegers had it in their 
power to employ. 

Among the latter measures was one which the French adopted before 
they had exchanged positions with us and gone to the left next the sea, 
viz., the cutting of a fine aqueduct, some four miles long, which was in 
one place tunnelled through the freestone-rock for three hundred 
and which conveyed water from the Black River to Karabelnaya (the 
south-east suburb of Sebastopol). Among the defensive measures was 
the fortification of Balaclava by intrenchments, which were entrusted 
to the Highland Brigade, under Sir Colin Campbell. (We may here 
remind the public, in passing, that our military nomenclature has 
ceased to be, if it ever was, a perfectly oo to the exclusive 
nationality, or rather the geographical origin, of our various regiments 
—many Irish soldiers serving in the ranks termed Scottish; though, 
indeed, no more really unigener (or national) regi exist than those 
known, on the other hand, as of Irish composi e 88th (the Con- 
naught Rangers), for instance, and others—which are, in fact, almost 
purely constituted of the race amongst whom they are supposed to be 


EFFECTS PRODUCED IN EUROPE. 


While these proceedings were in progress at the seat of war a shame- 
ful fraud was practised on the credulity of the public. On the 3rd of 
October the capture of Sebastopol was announced. Nevertheless, the 
intelligence of the Alma achievement and the subsequent movements 
elated the Western Powers with a less unfounded sentiment of exulta- 
tion, and had produced a very observable influence upon the policy of 
Austria. The Austrian Court sent a specia) mission of congratulation 
to London and to Paris; and the instructions which had been given to 
the Austrian General in the Danubian Principalities were modified. 
The Allied infantry proved to be our best diplomatists; they stormed 
Vienna on the heights of the Alma, and closely blockaded Berlin 
when they laid siege to Sebastopol. The Prussian Court was in con- 
sternation, but the Prussian people were supposed to feel very 
differently. ; 

Napoleon the Third, whose position on the Continent was steadily 
rising in dignity, perceived the certainty of a winter campaign, and 
now occupied himself incessantly in preparations to strengthen, sup- 
port, feed, clothe, lodge, arm, and comfort his gallant troops before Se- 
bastopol. Our Government was apparently busy in the same cares for 
the British soldiers; but the execution of the details was not the same ; 
and the result was therefore doomed to present an awful contrast. But 
we will proceed according to dates. About the 11th of October four 
thousand five hundred French pas at lk dispatched from Athens to 
the Crimea as a ready-handed rei t, while twice that number 
were hurried eastward from Algiers and France. 

On his side, the Emporor Nicholas, aware of the new inclinations of 
Austria, endeavoured to retain by terror the hold which he owed ori- 
sinally to gratitude; and directed alarge part of his Imperial Guards 
towards Poland. 

The Baltic fleet was at this date returning home. Orders of recall 
had been sent, in September, but countermanded early in October, for 
the purpose of allowing the squadrons once more to examine 
and see whether an exploit was still practicable before the ice 
have covered all those northern seas. The fleets Hep go 
hesitatingly for a few days longer in the neighbourhood weaborg ; 
but then, deciding that it was too late to attempt anything 
rent year, began toretire. Thus, before the middle of October, termi- 
nated that vast naval expedition, after having done lic service 
and excited much public disappointment. i 


riving in England, openly proclaimed that he had been thwarted in. the 
abe tious manner by the Government and the » whose 
he declared, had contravened his own j and had 


frustrated the exploits which it had else been in his power to ac- 


complish. 

We mast not omit to record the unanimity and fervour with which 
the population of the three kingdoms, to a degree quite unparalleled in 
their history, testified their sympathy for our brave soldiers, and 
lavished contributions for their comfort and the support of their fami- 
lies. Not only an immense of taxation was borne with un- 





usual alacrity, but the country was far from being content with the 
( Continued on page 142.) 
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MINING AND MINERALOGICAL EXPLORING EXPEDI. | 
TIONS IN GREENLAND. 


In the year 1850 the Danish Government, ever ready to encourage com- 
mercial enterprise and scientific pursuits, granted permission to a Danish 
Association (which has since become Anglo- Danish), to explore and work 
mines in Greenland, giving them the monopoly of all mines and mineral 
wealth they should discover for a term of years. Accordingly an expedi- 
tion was fitted out in the spring of 1850, engaging the professional services 
of Mr. J. W. Tayler, mineralogist and analytical chemist, and son of 
Admiral J. N. Tayler, C.B. The object of this expedition was to examine 
those localities in which mineral wealth was known to exist, and ascertain 
how far they might be profitably worked. Omenak, in lat. 71° N., was 


Atone part of this 
ejected, —— iy sandstone about 1000 feet : here, instead of coal, 
plumbago is found, one large continuous bed. Westward of this 





may be found; some of tum snag tm of the er and meaning | 
from two to three feet in diameter. At present, in this part of Green- 
land, it is not possible to find any plant exceeding a foot in height, or 

measuring more than the thickness of the little finger in diameter ; so that 
if this lignite be not transported woods, a vast change in the climate must 
have taken place since these fine trees were flourishing. Even in the South 
of Greenland, and in the most favoured spots, it is rare to find a bush ex- 
SE 5 eae Se Se ae a, aS Slee eee of 


When the climate of North Greenland was such as to allow the growth 
of such trees as are here found carbonised, we ba naturally con- 
elude that animal life was more abundant—bir ds roosting on the | 
branches, and quadrupeds roaming through the shady forests. 

_ disappeared; and the only land animals to be found wild 

G are the reindeer, fox, hare, and dormouse, and the 
> bear, belonging more to the sea than the land; of birds, the 
riporo, raven, falcon, owl, and one or two other small birds. Whilst at 
Omenak the ship was dangerously beset with ice—a strong gale of wind 
blowing many large icebergs into the small bay in which the vessel 
was anchored, and packing and piling the smaller masses of ice high up 
on the beach, For three days the ship was in a very critical position ; 
but with a change of wind the ice soon cleared out again ; and, with the 
exception of a few strong nips and much chafing, the ship escaped, thanks 
to a large iceberg which grounded a short distance ahead of her. Leaving 
Omenak, they sailed southward, and, after putting into Frederickshaab, 


LEAD MINE AND CRYOLITE, IN ARKSUL FIORD. 


visited Arksuk, lat 61 deg. 20m , where chey examined the vein of lead ore 
there (of which we shall speak further on), and found promising traces of 


copper and tin ores; after which a boat expedition visited the island ot 
Storoe, lat. 60 deg. 30m., upom which was found variegated copper (con- 














FIORD OF KANGERLIC, SOUTH GREENLAND, IN THE MONTH OF AUGUST. 
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LOSS OF THE SCHOONER “ ARCHUUS,” LOADED WITH SILVER-LEAD ORE, ON TIE COAST OF GREENLAND. 


taining 60 per cent of copper), and detached pieces of native silver | cryolite, when heated, becomes perfectly white; and as two trap veins | crysta’s, of a variety ef tantalite, which has not been hitherto seen. Ja 
scattered through the soil. By this time winter had begun to give ocour at each end of the cryolite it is probable that they have overlied the | the cryolite, besides the siiver ead ore, are alao found yellow copper ore, 
evidence of its approach, and they sailed from Arksuk in the end of | surface of the cryolite, and by heating it caused the superficial whiteness | blende sparry iron ore, molybdenum tin stone in fine crystals, arsenical 
September, and reached London afters voyage of six weeks; bringing | which it has at present. He also found imbedded in the cryolite fine ' pyrites, fluor-spar, felspar, and quartz. 








= specimens of plumbago, silver, lead, copper, and tin ores, and native 
ver. , , CL, $$$ 
Another expedition sailed the next year, and on its return, with some | = = = 5 
tons of rich copper ore and more satisfactory proofs of the ultimate | 
success Of mining operations in that country, an Anglo-Danish Associa- | 
tion was formed, consisting of five persons, possessed of capital and com- | 
mercial and scientific knowledge. A third expedition then sailed, con- 
ducted by one of the members of the association, taking out miners to 
work a copper mine discovered at Nuanarsoit. They commenced on a rich 
part of the vein, and procured a cargo of copper ore containing over sixty 
ber cent of pure copper, which will be brought home by the next vessel. 
hilst this mine was being worked, another expedition was sent out in 
1854, under the charge of Mr. Tayler, who reached Greenland in June, 
and commenced working the vein of silver-lead ore in Arkeuk Fiord, 
situated in the cryolite. Arksuk Fiord is well known to mineralogisteas | ; 
| 
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being the only spot in the world in which the mineral cryolite has been 
found. It is described as a white mineral, consisting of sodium aluminum 
and fluorine, and will probably be extensively used in the manufacture of | fj 
the new and beautiful metal aluminium so soon as a practical method of | FV 
obtaining this metal shall have been discovered. | 
The lead vein at Arksuk is situated between the bed of cryolite and the 
gneisrock in which the latter ocours,and is remarkably rich in silver, 
containing not less than 45 ounces of silver in the ton of ore. A vessel ue 
with provisions arrived at Arksuk in December, 1854, and, being frozen BX 
in, a cargo of this lead ore was wheeled in barrows over the ice to her.| diam 
After running many risks by being carried away by the ice breaking up | 
in a storm, her loading was completed, and she sailed on her passage | 
home; but, night coming on before she could get out of the fiord and | Jf) 
stand out to sea, she put into the harbour of Kajarlik, a amall opening in 
an island of Arkeuk Fiord. A gale of wind came on, blowing into the | 
harbour; and this increased with such force that the ship's cables and | 
haweers were unable to hold her, and she was dashed with great violence 
against the rocks, knocking off her rudder, her false keel, and m her | 
80 leaky that she was obliged to be abandoned. The crew and 
worked all day, saving all the provisions and rigging, &c., they were able 
to get at, and landing them on jthe rocks. None of the cargo could be 


Sketch represents the loss of the schooner Archuus in : - ——— = == == = 
Kajartalik. On the morning after abandoning ber she was nowhere to be 4 > ps 

seen, and it is supposed she sunk at the entrance of the harbour. The INTERIOR OF A GREEXLANDER’S UT. 
working of the lead vein was continued, and more ores obtained. In sink- 
ing into the cryolite, Mr. Tayler found it gradually become darker in colour, One of the accompanying Skeiches represents Evigtok, the locality of | &c., in the month of December, and the leadore being whee'ed over the ice 
and ata fifteen feet the lead mine in Arksuk Fiord, with the miners’ houses, smithy, store-house, | to the ship. (Continued on page 143.) 
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(Continued from page 139.) 
amount thus awarded. Voluntary funds of every kind were raised and 
organised—the Hospital Fund, the Sailors’ and Soldiers’ Fund, the Sick 
and Wounded Fund, the Royal Patriotic Fund. Hundreds of thou- 
sinds of pounds were poured out in a torrent of generous gratitude. On 
the 13th of October appeared in the Gazette, a notification under the 
(Queen’s sign manual of the preceding 7th, appoioting a commission forthe 
collection and appropriation of subscriptions to support the widows and 
orphans of our defenders. “>! the Commissioners were, his Royal 
ilighness Prince Albert, the Dukes of Newcastle and Wellington, 
Lord Seymour, the Earls of Derby, Aberdeen, Hardwicke, Chichester, 
and Shaftesbury, Earls Grey and Nelson, Viscounts Hardinge, Palmer- 
ston, and Combermere; Lords Rokeby, Colchester, Panmure, Seaton, 
and St. Leonards, with many others. Private yachts sailed, laden with 
provisions, for the Crimea. Private packages, by myriads, filled all 
the receiving-houses for the East. Ladies sent stores of clothing; poor 
women offered each, for instance, a pair of mittens knitted by them- 
selves; girls learnt how to make a flannel shirt, and then dispatched it 
to the unknown weurer ; articles the most miscellaneous tided East- 
ward with inexhaustible profusion. The Times undertook to admi- 
nister a portion of the universal and still-continuing bounties, and did 
so with usefulness and ability. 

In France—where the war, as forming part of the policy of the 
Emperor, was accepted and supported with profound confidence, but 
where in itself, and as a conflict presenting not one of the traditionary 
objects of national ambition, it would not have found direct or spon- 
taneous popularity—the public co-operation was less noisily and less 
readily, yet at length, perhaps, even more remarkably, evinced. It 
was felt that the operations of the Government (as distinguished from 
the strategy in Crim Tartary) were conducted with silent but matchless 
vigour and ability; therefore, so far from wishing to intrude their help, 
private persons all over the nation feared that help might be hindrance, 
knew that their exertions, to produce the right effect, should come off 
ut the right moment, that there was a spirit then swaying the sceptre 
who was well able to judge of that moment, and, with implicit reliance 
on his genius, awaited the signal. But when, in due time, the Emperor 
appealed to the great mass of the people, excluding the capitalists, and 
inviting the hosts of comparativély poor proprietors to show the world, 
whether they, the very body of France, were able to support the policy 
of the State by a fundible subscription of 500,000,000 francs, then, we 
say, a financial prodigy was exhibited of which the annals of the world 
contained no precedent It is not that in nine days, wonderful as this 
is, the 500,000,000 francs were in the haada of the Government, but 
that Government had, in nine days, to return an excess of 2,500,000,000 
io the people. Precisely the same zeal was manifested in the recruiting 
of the army—the conscription beeoming practically null, the entire 
eligible mass of the French youth vying, volunteering, and competing 
to be sent to the scene of the conflict. 

Such being the remoter events connected with the war, and such the 
general state of the world at thedate which we have now reached, let 
us return tothe more immediate theatre of action. 


FIRST ATTACKS ON SEBASTOPOL. 


We must premise that the first loan of men from the fleets to 
the land force had been quadrupled, and there were now as many as 
four thousand sailors and marines en shore, a detachment which left 
theships grievously underhanded. On the evening of the 16th of 
October Lord lan requested Amiral Dundas to be ready with the 
artillery of the fleet, to second the land batteries on the following 
day, when the general bombardment was to be opened. A similar 
demand for the services of the French fleet was sent by General 
Canrobert to Admiral Hamelin. We may remark that the entrance 
of the Sebastopol harbour being obstructed by the sunken Russian 
ships, the Anglo-French squadrons could really now render no effec- 
tive assistance of the kind required of them. Had it been possible to 
penetrate, even with great loss at first, into the harbour, a position 
could have been taken in rear of the casemated batteries of Fort Con- 
stantine, Fort Alexander, and the other forts, where their fire would 
have been eluded, and the town destroyed in forty-eight hours. But, 
under existing circumstances, the fleets were compelled to remain too 
far off to produce much effect, vet, they would themselves suffer from 
the full action of the Russian artillery, while they were bombarding the 
forts. Nor was even the diversion thus to be created likely to prove 
very important, as the fixed seaward tiers of the enemy’s cannon almost 
sufficed alone to keep the ships at a distance. Nevertheless, the two 
Admirals agreed to make the experiment 

Accordingly, about Lalf-past one o'clock, the English and Turkish 
fleets (the latter to occupy the space between the English and French 
lines), came down the north shore from Utchkuvou to attack Fort 
Constantine, the Wasp Fort, and the Telegraph Batteries; while the 
Frene: fleet, in motion about the same time, ascended froim the oppo= 
site divection to assail the Quarantine and Alexander Forts, forming 
line partly across the mouth of the harbour, on the svuth side. The 
Napoleon was the first of the French ships to open tire; but many of 
her shots fell short. Some hat to her left, and ahead of her, the Bri- 
tannia (Admiral Dandas) droyped anchor, and, just befure the English 
flagship, the Queen. Still closer in were our s'eamers Samson and 
Terrible, with the Rodney and Sir E. Lyons’ ship, the Agamemnon, 
Other vessels were engaged—the Albion, Sanspureil, Spiteful, Tri- 
bune, London, Retribution, and Trafalgar, The Ite riution’s main- 
mast aad that of the London were shot away; the Bri- 
tannia’s poop netting took fire from a red-hot stot, buat the 
flames were quickly extinguished. The Rodney grounded, and was 
about to be blown up, when the Spiteful “jersed her away.” The 
Queen was set on fire by ared-hot shot. The Agamemnon suffered 
severely. At sunset the ships hove up their anchors and were hauled 
off. In this action, the sailing vessels were managed by steamers 
lashed to their sides, not towing them; and most cumbrous was the 
motive power thus obtained. We had in all forty-five men killed, among 
whom were two officers; and 163 wounded, sixteen of the latter being 
officers. The only visible damage done by this naval bombardment to 
the enemy, consisted of an explosion in Fort Constanti'e, caused by a 
shell which proceeded, it is supposed, from the Tribune. In a few 
minutes the batteries of that fort were as actively manned and worked 
as before. Having dispatched, thus briefly, the maritime portion of 
the attack, we turn landward. 

A little before the ships began to move, on the 17th October, the 
general attack was opened from the English and French batteries on 
shore; and, at the time, a confident hope and belief were entertained 
that the town could not withstand for more than two days so terrific a 
hurricane of fire; another proof of the complete ignorance which 
existed respecting the armaments of the enemy. At that date the 
Russians had but a very small portion of their guns mounted ; never- 
theless, they replied to the cannonade of the Allies, the very first day, 
with upwards of 200 large pieces, which discharged, for the most part, 
metal of greater weight than our own; and we, thus overweighted in 
metal, were also outnumbered in guns, for, including those of the French, 
we could then bring only about 130 to bear upon the place. The French 
batteries were armed with about fifty-four pieces. We had in the right 
attack, against the eastern Redan Fort of the Russians, and the Garden 
Battery, twenty-two guns ; between left and right only one of the Lan- 
caster guns as yet; in the left attack, forty guns; and we had but a few 
mortars. There were four sixty-eights, which had not yet been 
brought into position. 

We cannot divide the bombardment into days, and give a diary of the 
small occurrences which were spread through the period. This method, 
unfortunately, no more belongs to a history of the part of the Campaign 
in question than would a separate pause upon the first, second, third, 
fourth, and each remaining step taken by an individual in a walk from 
one mile-stone to another. On the contrary, we must consider the 
whole bombardment, from the 17th till the 24th of October, as what it 
really was—one great experiment. 

Sebastopol had been supposed far weaker in all respects than it 
was found to be; but in scarcely any particular was it discovered better 
prepared for our attack than in its enormous supply of heavy guns. It 
is but truth and justice to add that the Russian artillerymen displayed 
both skill in pointing their pieces and courage in standing to them; 
while the engineers employed in the defences augmented the fortifica- 
tions by every species of outwork which military art could devise, and 
an almost unlimited command of labour could execute. The result of 
the first day’s bombardment—the naval share in which we have fully 

ibed—was such as to surprise the Aliies. Although three hundred 
of the guns of the place were pointed towards the Euxine, and replied 
with spirit and effect to the . of the fleets, this immense allotment of 





ordnance seemed in no respect to have impoverished the remaining 
artillery resources destined to encounter the Allies by land; and the 
ultimate consequence was, that more force in this arm would be abso- 
lutely needed ere we could so far disarm the batteries of the defenders 
as to render an assault practicable. 

It is with satis‘action that we commemorate the circumstance that, 
in this stupendous conflict of fire, in which heavier pieces were profusely 
employed than had ever been even scantily mingled among the breach- 
ing machines of any former siege, and in which the number of projectile 
instruments, though their power was so unprecedented, exceeded that 
of the smaller pieces at any time used from the beginning to the end of 
the greatest wars hitherto waged;—in this altogether unexampled 
encounter of artillery, the English side of the field, for a time, exercised 
over the efforts of the defenders a visible preponderance, which our 
allies, unhappily, were not able to estabiish or to emulate. Indeed, 
the French fire was actually crushed, along the most important part of 
their line, in less than three hours; and the light brass guns with which 
they had armed their batteries were found to be no match for the pieces 
which hurled upon them from the town a hurricane of far heavier 
metal. The English batteries, though thus bereft of the assistance on 
which they had reckoned, to divert a large portion of the hostile dis- 
charges, maintained the bombardment with extreme energy on the 
right. The fruits of this effort of strength were cheering only for a 
short period. The Garden Battery was partl dismantled, and the 
Redan Fort was certainly worsted; while, at first, along the exterior 
line of defence, more guns were dislodged, more carri shattered, 
more artillerymen dispersed, than in the parallel range of the offensive 
works. But the damage done to the Russians was repaired during 
the night; and we soon learnt one serious and startling fact, 
that the besieged were, beyond all comparison, better provided for 
this task of incessant renovation than we were. Thus, what had 
been destroyed one day reappeared, as if by magic, on the follow- 
ing morning, with even stronger armaments in every particular. 
All this time, moreover, the besieged were busy in the eonstruc- 
tion of outworks of mud in front of their own ramparts—a pre- 
caution which they could carry into effect with security, for this 
reason :—The covering fire of the walls, ramparts, and forts behind 
being not only unsubdued, but rather an overmatch for any- 
thing opposed to it at a distance, would be irr sistible, murderous, and 
literally crushing to troops venturing closer down along the open de- 
clivity ; while to depress our own guns with a view to molest the con- 
straction of the rising works, would entail three disadvantages, and 
could lead to no single chance of success. First, the aim would be a 
skimming aim, not a real plunging fire, and would catch the inter- 
ception of several natural inequalities along the descending slope; 
secondly, the mud embankment to be aimed at, was not breachable; 
thirdly, the hostile batteries thus left unannoyed, would become 
more formidable, indeed overwhelming. Mortar fire was the only 
kind applicable to the case, and it was tried with the unsatisfactory re- 
sults usual in such circumstances. It is not very effective except 
against habitable dwellings, or dense masses of the enemy in the 
field, or unless combined with horizontal fire. The thin groups of 
workers in trenches avoid most of its damage, their operation being 
merely delayed and embarrassed, not arrested, by its action. The 
distance from the crewning verge of the heights to the ramparts of 
the town rendered our batteries proportionately innocuous; that dis- 
tance, in truth, was less debilitating to the enemy’s large artil- 
lery than to our guns, and chained us, in so far, to a contest in which, 
far from being likely to vanquish him, he had the means of vanquishing 
us. And lest we should forget it, we may here record one little circum- 
stance which will fix itself’ on the reader’s memory, and vividly de- 
pict one of the relative conditions of the conflict. The Russian balls 
lying on the ground, were gathered by our soldiers, to be returned to 
the town, but were frequently found too large for the largest bores we 
had mounted; whereas our own metal constantly came hissing back 
into our linez from the hostile pieces, which thus effected an economy 
of their ammunition, while using ours for our own destruction. 
This reflects no discredit upon our Ordnance administration: but we 
cannot say the same with respect to the enormous, unpardonable blun- 
der of, at first, sending out bullets for our Lancaster guns, which 
bullets would not enter the orifice, till they had, with great labour 
and delay, been pared, filed, and hammered into the proper shape 
and size. These Lancaster guns, which were sengvenively almost de- 
cupled in number, crept into position by twos, and on the fourth 
day of the bombardment we had only four of them mounted. Their 
superiority is now a tested fact, and it is due (if we do not mistake the 
two things) to a principle analogous to that of the rifled musket and 
its conoidal ball. The sound which its shot made through the air was 
easily distinguishable amid all the confused uproar of that terrific can- 
nonade. The force of it was ascertained to be fully equal to the idea 
with which the imagination was impressed, when remarking the novel 
energy with which its aérial passage seemed to be impelled. Above the 
mingled thunders, at certain intervals, a piercing and shriek-like noise, 
somewhat resembling, as those present said, the scream of the “ ex- 
press” at full speed, cleft the atmosphere, with what the listener 
fancied a rage and swiftness never hitherto known in the projectiles of 
human wartare; after rending the ear and arresting the pulse of the 
listener for a few seconds, this scream was followed by a deep, dull, 
and heavy sound, as the iron buried itself in the mud of an embank- 
ment. We may dismiss this part of the subject with two brief pic- 
tures. The Allies, on the fourth day of the bombardment, professed 
to direct upon the fortress 136 heavy pieces; and it was the utmost. 
To these, it is admitted that, even at that date, the besieged made an- 
swer with 230 of superior weight, yet that with visible leisure and de- 
liberateness, they were constantly increasing their fire, while, with a 
rapidity forming a contrast to that leisure, they were raising their new 
defences by the hands of successive and distinct services of men, who 
seemed innumerable, and who worked by night as well as by day. It 
is further admitted that, even at that date, the Allied fire was beginning 
visibly to slacken, the enemy’s to acquire a freshness, a rapidity, and a 
precision still on the increase, and yet evidently still at an enormous 
distance from the power to which he intended to raise it, without hurry 
or apparent effort. Indeed, we may observe that the five hundred ship- 
guns, obtained from the sunken vessels, were not yet in position. And 
for the sake of lucidity, we will here state the aggregate result. The 
experiment of bombarding Sebastopol in such a manner as to exhaust 
its fire, was maintained for the period of eight days, without in- 
termission of an hour of daylight. The challenge was vast. Rich 
and mighty were the stores of ammunition that it demanded. One 
man-of-war in action for such a time, if wood could have endured, would, 
for but its own pieces, have required an ample provision. That great 
challenge was encountered in a manner which astounded Europe. The 
strictest frugality was observed by the Allies in nursing the expendi- 
ture of their carefully-accumulated charges of fire. The wildest pro- 
fusion, and extravagance, on the contrary, were displayed by the de- 
fenders in squandering the means of a similar nature which this fortress 
(almost bare of iandward works when first assailed) might have been 
supposed to possess. They scattered in mere wantonness resources 
which they seemed to know to be inexhaustible, just as they appeared 
to make their new batteries and embankments mountains of labour 
exhibiting a sort of surplusage of engineering finish—a waste and 
foppery of fortification, glittering in rivets (this is the truth, they 
did rivet their embankments and batteries with brass and iron hoops) 
which crowned strength with a parade of ornaments suggested by the 
mere idleness of warlike taste—works, in short, swarming with 
hordes of soldiers and bristling with supertfiuities of military means, 
which must be used, yet of which, apparently, there was no 
better mode of a pore From the walls, round shot, red-hot shot 
bar shot, shells, and rockets rained in a deluge all day, and often swept 
in a torrent of blind waste and random mischief through the night air, 
as if the defenders were only anxious to get rid of an encumbering 
mass of rubbish which overwhelmed them by its unaccountable 
sup.rabundance. And, at length, after all this stupendous prodigality 
on the one side, and after all the stern thr.ft of the other—when, on 
the 24th of October, the Allies found their hoard of ammunition almost 
wholly spent, and when they actually resigned their original plan, and 
determined on quite a new method 0’ attack, the fortress still famed 
with the buoyant action of increased and increasing artillery, 
equally or more desperate and reckless of materials, and willing, ap- 
parently, to sustain a steadily augmented discharge of fire for months 
and years to come. Neither such an instance, in its real character, 
nor such a spectacle, in its appearance, was ever known before in the 





of war. 
If we turn to the casualties, they are found comparatively slight. 





From the beginning of the bombardment to the 25th of October, the 
British had 37 killed and 226 wounded of all ranks. Previously to the 
bombardment about 24 of the British had been killed. The French 
loss had been not very different; though, for evident reasons, we have 
not the same means of ascertaining its precise amount. No Turks had 
fallen; indeed none had been engaged. The Russian loss, in killed 
alone, had been eight times greater than all our casualties; it is esti- 
mated to have amounted, up to the 25th, to 1800. Their very num- 
bers, packed in the inner range of a concentric fire, explain the dis- 
parity; since a single shot might destroy a long file—a single shell 
annihilate a whole company; whereas the Allied soldiers fell, one by 
one, before the shot, and escaped most of the shells altogether. 
Among our dead we had to deplore the early loss of Brigadier-General 
Tylden, and of his successor, Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander, R.E.— 
the latter from illness, 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FACADE ATTACKED. 


As there are virtually two Sebastopols, we need not remind the 
reader that, in order regularly to invest such an arsenal, a force equal, 
at the least, to seven times the garrison was, by all the rules of mili- 
tary science, requisite, because the numerical superiority of the be- 
siegers (never to be less than three and a half to one ) must be doubled 
where an unfordable water divides the place attacked inte two. But 
no investment being even attempted, all such proportions, and all the 
calculations based upon them, became inapplicable ; since we could never 
fix the numerical relations of the assailing body to those of an un- 
known ber of defenders, relieved at will, in every sense. It re- 
mains, therefore, merely to describe the south face of Sebastopol in a 
few words. 

On this side, the town was protected by a double girdle of earthworks, 
thrown up, for the most part, since the siege began. ‘These works were 
bounded or supported respectively by the extremity of the Inner Har- 
bour, by the Careening Port, and by the Quarantine Battery, opposite the 
French left attack. To the east, and outside Sebastopol proper, a part 
of the garrison, or at least an army in communication with the garrison 
lay intrenched in front of the English lines. On the other hand the Allies 
covered a concentric front of about twelve miles, from behind Cherson 
Bay on the west, across part of the Woronzoff road to the brow of the 
hills overlooking, on the east, the river Tchernaya. Several ravines 
cut the surrounding heights perpendicularly, both to the town and to 
the Allied lines. As behind these lines lay a Russian army, the be- 
siegers erected a chain of redoubts to protect their own rear. But this 
circumvallation was neither properly traced nor fully executed, at first. 


THE GRAND SURPRISE AT BALACLAVA., 


When the bombardment had lasted ineffectually for seven days, the 
ammunition was found to be nearly exhausted, and the guns very 
much damaged, both by the drooping ef the mouth, and the enlarge- 
ment of the touch-holes. A council of war was then held at Lord 
Raglan’s, and it was decided by both his Lordship and General Can- 
robert that the plansshould be wholly changed ; that the fire should be 
reserved for points specially requiring it, that more and heavier guns 
should be mounted; that the new and more powerful batteries should 
be worked at much nearer range, and for this purpose that the ap- 
proaches should be carried forward scientifically and with patience. 
The consequence was that our fire was, in great part, interrupted, and _ 
that of our allies was used to cover their own trenches rather than to 
reduce the town. The French, accordingly, began mining and sapping 
with diligence, and prepared to mount batteries far more effective than 
any they had yet employed, and to push these nearer to the place. 
They, while steadily advancing their trenches with the patience which 
slow but scientific approaches require, were meantime organising their 
matchless sharpshooters in such a manner as actually to paralyse the 
hostile artillery itself, by killing the gunners at the embrasures 
in the very act of loading, nay, even of firing. Independently 
of the general practice of the out-posted riflemen, our Allies formed a 
picked corps of marksmen for this purpose by selections of the best shots 
from every battalion. These were called francs tireurs, and their 
tactics were loose, wild—different from anything in the various other 
bodies of the army. ‘They acted in twos and threes, and even singly. 
Covered by the darkness of the night they advanced beyond the 
parallels within a suflicient proximity for their business to the 
Russian batteries, and there began the work of the rifle-pits. With 
pickaxe and spade they hollowed out a cavity, placed in it their 
provisions and tobacco, and prepared to pass the next day burrowing 
in this quickly and rudely constructed, but formidabl-, fort. At 
the first streak of dawn the barrel of the rifle rested on the 
little mound of earth thrown up from the hole, and always thrown up 
on the enemy’s side—the muzzle was pointed to the town, and the 
alert marksman laid low whatever moving object was visible. The 
Russians could not dislodge such enfiunts perdus by isolated attacks, that 
is evident; and it is equally obvious that they could not, in the day- 
ight, hazard large masses in the open space swept by the French 
batteries ready to do good service against any such exposed bodies, 
though unable to cope directly with the artillery of the ramparts. 
This situation drove the Russians, after many expedients which were 
found nugatory or inadequate, to adopt the plan of frequent nocturnal 
sorties—retours ojfensifs—which were conducted with greater and 
greater vigour and skill each successive time. In general a garrison so 
invested as to be precluded from receiving any considerable reinforce- 
ments, could not afford this plan; such a garrisen would be obliged to 
husband lives which could not be replaced in presence of an enemy con- 
tinually repairing his losses. For in war, as in chess, mere “exchanges” 
tell against the weaker party. But the case was reversed at Sebastopol ; 
and a sudden and alarming event now taught the Allied army its true 
situation, and made people in Europe ask whether it was really 
besieged or besieging. It had been determined at the consultations 
between Lord Raglan and General Canrobert to put no faith in any 
bombardment at that time in their power to sustain, but to press the 
siege steadily and tranquilly; but they were not allowed to press 


it tranquilly. 
BATTLE OF BALACLAVA. 

The Russian army in the field now reminded them of its existence. 
Some days previously, about ten or twelve battalions of its infantry had 
crossed to Tchernaya, and had begun to feel the communications 
between the Allied camp and the English base at Balaclava. In the 
comparative silence of the night their ‘‘ music” could be heard; but 
they, for several days, kept close within the gorges of the hills which 
faced those of the Allied circumvallation. A valley containing slighter 
hills lay between, and in this valley, at less than three miles’ distance 
from the sea-port, rose the rearward outpost redoubts of earth, en- 
trusted to the custody ef the Turks. The most advanced of these 
redoubts was on “Canrobert’s Hill,” where the French and English 
Generals had met after the march from the Alma. Inside the nearest 
of the redoubts (that is, nearest to the Camp, and furthest from 
Balaclava) were the British cavalry, and also the lines of trenches 
forming the circumvallation. These, guarded by the Zouaves, faced 
outwards; for, of course, it will be understood that the Allied Camp 
had to hold an armed front in two opposite directions, one against Se- 
bastopol, and the other against General Liprandi, who threatened to 
place his force bodily between Balaclava and the Camp, attacking the 
latter on its south, just as the Camp itself was attacking the town on 
the town’s south. yond the cavalry, and in front of Balaclava, were 
posted the 93rd Highlanders, across the road in the valley. Beyond 
them, and on the heights above Balaclava, were the Marines, The 
Turkish redoubts were pushed into the further end of the valley; the 
fire of the French lines of circumvallation could sweep a portion of it; 
and both of these defences helped to bar the access of the Russians to 
Balaclava, whether they should issue by a circuit from Sebastopol, or 
debouch at once from the mountains south-east of the valley so often 
mentioned. P ms 

Notwithstanding this, the position was immensely too ambitious and 
extensive for the numerical strength of the Allies; and they found out 
the fact on the morning at which we have arrived. By seven o’clock a 
large body of Russians, both horse and feot, with a powerful field artil- 
lery, had entered the distant head of the valley, and had isolated the 
furthest Turkish redoubt. Its occupants took panic, and, after one dis- 
charge, abandoned it and its guns, and fled back to the second, pursued 
by the enemy. Things were already in this position, when an orderly 
brought the news to Lord lan, who immediately sent it to General 
Canrobert. The First British Division, under the Duke of Cambridge, 
and the Fourth, under General Cathcart, got under arms,and moved down 
towards the redoubts. The Third French Division, under General Bos- 
quet, followed in the same direction; whilo, Laore tae iast couid stir, a 
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squadron of the Chasseurs d’Afrique, supported by artillery, hurried 
forwards. Beyond the road which, with its convex bend eastward, 
winding from the north-west, enters Balaclava, Sir Colin Campbell 
drew up the 93rd. On the heights, behind their right shoulders, over 
Balaclava, the seamen and marines were respectively at the batteries, 
and in array as infantry. On every side within the immense theatre 
which the various mountain ranges bounded, warlike activity was visible. 
In the east, the Russians had now fairly debouched from the 
mountains, and, preceded first by two batteries of Horse Artillery, and 
then by a line of some twenty pieces, an immense force of cavalry, and 
last of all their main body of foot, in six dense masses of about five 
thousand each, were advancing like a dark tide to envelop the re- 
doubts, The batteries thrown forward were firing with steadiness and 
effect; and in the clear and beautiful light, the grey smuke was seen 
at every discharge, from the most distant points. Like the Russian 
foot, the Russian horse came on in six masses, three to the front of each 
flank, and the three on both sides were in that oblique succession which 
soldiers term echelon, They seemed in splendid appointment, and their 
sabres, lances, and Cossack spears, under the rays of the sun, formed a 
sea of waving light. Their skirmishers pursued the Turks from the 
abandoned redoubt, out of which the light guns had driven them. 
The mortars behind were shelling the other redoubts. Delow our cir- 
cumvallation, between the Camp and the ground occupied by the High- 
landers, but more forward than that ground, Lord Cardigan was in the 
saddle with the Light Brigade, and General Scarlett, before these, with 
the Heavy Brigade—both concealed by an interposing ridge from the 
enemy. The guns of the redoubts were now turned upon the High- 
landers, to whom the guard of the same redoubts, the Turks (who 
happened not to be overtaken and killed) came flying. Sir Colin 
Campbell withdrew out of reach, and re-formed his men. The first re- 
doubt taken had its cannon turned on the second, the second on the 
third ;—when all three fel, the Kussian cavalry, in part, advanced by 
their right towards the little undulation which concealed ours, and in 
part by their left towards that at the foot of which now stood the 
Highlanders. Each of these bodies of horse mustered about fifteen 
hundred sabres and lances. That in frout of the Highlanders 
formed a long line, and, after a pause, descended the slope 
at a gallop. They had about 1000 yards to clear. The High- 
landers, disdaining to form square, or even four deep, awaited the 
charge in two ranks, the fugitive Turks being on their flanks. These 
fired at once, and fled. The second volley was from the Highlanders, 
at some 800 yards, The Russian charge exhibited no check or waver- 
ing on the reception of either, though many saddles were emptied and 
many horses ran wild after the last. On the main body came, the 
ground trembling beneath their rush as they gained in velocity. Whea 
they were within 150 yards the British front rank knelt; and from the 
miniés of both ranks poured a volley so precise and deadly, that the enemy 
pulled upat once, amidst carnage and in confusion, They never com- 
pleted that charge at all, but, opening files right and left, cantered up 
the hill again. 


CHARGE OF THE HEAVY BRIGADE. 

The first portions of the Balaclava engagement having thus illustrated 
the reality ofa British Infantry defence, the next incident in it illustrated 
still more strikingly that of a British Cavalry attack. The reader will re- 
member that half the Russian horse had advanced by their right, 
whilst the other half, whose proceedings we have just delineated, moved 
by their left. ‘The former, therefore, arriving much more westward, 
and more nearly under the circumvallation of the Allies, came face to 
face with our own cavalry, by surmounting an undulation of the valley 
already mentioned. The two Commanders-in-Chief, all the Generals, 
and the whole Allied Camp, were witnesses of what ensued. The 
Russian Hussars, in brilliant costume—their jackets of shy-blue, richly 
laced—rode first, glittering and gallant, up the hill, Lancers and Dra- 
goons galloping from behind to enforce their attack. Towards our 
Heavy Brigade, among which the clang of the trumpets ordering readi- 
ness for immediate action had ceased, this formidable cavalry was now 
in motion—two lines of horse. That of the Heavy Brigade was but 
half the length, and a third of the depth, of the first of these lines of 
the hostile squadrons, which was not stronger or more numerous than 
their second. Such was the mass of cavalry which now began at a 
canter to descend the eminence. They moved, however, with some un- 
certainty, and thon halted for a moment, not irresolute, but as if to be sure 
of their eyes that the handful of cavaliers before them meant to await 
their onslaught, and on what conceivable calculation? At that mo- 
ment our bugles gave out the signal to charge; and as the Innis- 
killingers on the right and the Scots Greys on the left, seemed suddenly 
to flash up the intervening part of the hill, with a cry that thrilled 
through the hearts of the British and French hosts alike, the immense 
force of the enemy curved itself like a crescent to receive and envelop 
them—the wings advancing, and the centre line remaining firm. The 
brief shock was distinctly h-ard by the world of armed spectators on the 
plateau, as the sabres clashed and the horses met; but in an instant it 
was over. Right through the first line of the enemy, without having 
been even detained, the Greys and Inniskillingers had passed, and were 
then seen with sabres on high, and reddened, riding at tremendous 
speed towards the very heart of the second Russian line. All behind 
them was ruin, and they broke what was still before them with the 
same irresis*ible violence. But the wings of the enemy's cavalry were 
closing in tenfold numbers around the diminished band of heroes, whose 
rear and flanks they overlapped, when the Ist Royals and 4th and 5th 
Dragoon Guards charged with equal splendour, impetuositv, and effect, 
making the victory complete, This whole equestrian conflict lasted but 
five minutes, cost us on:y about half-a-dozen killed, was sustained on 
our part with no greater body than we have mentioned, and utterly 
shattered and dispersed a force of the enemy whieh beyond doubt nearly 
trebled the numbers of the victors. 


THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE. 

It was a short time after this, when the enemy were drawing toge- 
ther in a direction more in accordance with their previous position, that 
Captain Nolan brought tothe Earl of Lucan the celebrated order pro- 
ceeding from Lord Raglan, but passing through the hands of Quarter- 
master-General Brigadier Airey. It is not our part to pretend to adju- 
dicate upon the interpretation which the Cavalry Commander made of 
that order—an interpretation which became afterwards the subject of 
serious dispute, if not dissension, and led to the Karl of Lucaa’s resigna- 
tion of his command, It is sufficient to state on the one side what 
Lord Raglan subsequently declared in the most formal manner that he 
meant by the order, and, on the other side, what the Earl of Lucan, 
with equal solemnity, declared he understood from it. Lord Raglan’s 
intention, as he explained, was that the Light Cavalry should take up 
a more advanced position, and, with the aid of a field battery and of a 
squadron of the French Chasseurs, who were hovering on their left, 
should endeavour to prevent the Russians from carrying off the guns of 
the captured redoubts. But the Lieutenant-General in command of 
the Cavalry being puzzled by the terms of the order, and conceiving 
that the Russians could not be prevented from carrying off the redoubt 
guns (which operation he understood them to have performed already), 
concluded that, if anything was designated bevond a mere demonstra- 
tion respecting these guns, it was to recapture them by a charge, 
which, nevertheless, appeared a very wild proposal, and was pronounced 
an insensate attempt by his second in command, Lord Cardigan. Being 
thus perplexed, he appealed, as he afterwards averred from his place in 
the House of Peers—he appealed, we say to the bearer of the order 
(Captain Nolan) to throw some decisive light upon its true purport; 
whereupon the latter—according to the same authority—said that, be- 
yond question, Lord Raglan wished the Brigade to charge, The Earl of 

ucan, after this short interval of hesitation, gave the signal, and the 
trumpets sounded for perhaps the most extraordinary equestrian onset in 
the remembrance of the human race. It was just about this moment 
that Captain Nolan—who was galloping backwards and forwards trans- 
versely, a little in front of the fated Brigade, uttered a loud cry—he 
had received full in his chest the stroke of a bursting shell, which, 
rending him to pieces, thus on the spot closed the career of one of the 
most brilliant cavalry «fficers in the Britishs ervice. His horse, feel- 
ing the reins relax, wheeled, and trotted back with its dead rider many 
yards before he fell. fe had formeriy been in the Austrian army. 

Meanwhile, the business which the 600 sabres of the Light “iigad 
were undertaking, excited the bewilderment of the French anid English 
armies on the plateau, who noted the ominous bugles. Ali eyes were 
turned in breathless suspense upon the scene. The Russians had retro- 
graded into a less sparse and expansive order—their skirmishers, the 
waving lines of their Light Horse, and a double horn of advanced field- 





batteries forming, as it were, an immensely wide gallery, within which 
the British Cavaliers, on their magnificent horses, were preparing to 
rush. To the left front of the Light Brigade there was hostile artil- 
lery; to their right front there was hostile artillery; and they would 
have to sweep along the rifle range of three of the redoubts still in the 
hands of theenemy. But this is nothing. Straight before those 600 
devoted riders the whole of the Russian cavalry, now re-united “ in six 
massive divisions,” and pausing upon their own reserves (altogether at 
least 3000 strong) were drawn up diagonally across the great gallery 
of raking fire which we have described—across it diagonally, but far 
down. ould any of the daring assailants ever even reach them? 
But this, again, was nothing. Behind trowned (‘square tr their 
front,” as Lord Cardigan says) thirty heavy guns along a 
regular line of six enormous battalions of infantry, over whose 
heads in the rear thundered their great position-batteiies from the 
hills out of which the assailants had originally debouched, and on 
which they were now resting again in complete battle array; 
a whole army, in short, of 30,000 men impregnably posted, and holding 
perfectly in hand everything which our glorious Six Hundred could 
attempt either to take away or to assail. One word more remains to 
be said. before the little band who had to make their desperate ouset 
amid the centripetal blaze of these progressively-increasing discharges 
of artillery could come to one stroke of the sabre or one thrust of 
the lance, they had to clear a mile and a half of ground, ‘The immortal 
regiments, whose lot it was thus, in all the pomp of war, but without 
one of the military chances of victory, to ride rejoicing like bride- 
grooms, into the embrace of death, were the 4th and 13th Light 
Dragoons, the 17th Lancers, the 11th, Prince Albert’s Hussars, and the 
8th (the King’s Royal) Irish Hussars. Their task, it will b+ thus 
understood, formed a melancholy contrast to that just undertaken and 
accomplished by their comrades. 

Swerving a little to their own left to get clearer space, this handful 
of horsemen broke away supertly upon their appalling errand, their 
comrades and allies on the heights, watching the movement, first with 
wonder and even incredulity, then with absolute consternation and 
boundless horror. The field-battery which Lord Raglan had mentioned 
in his order, was not visible near them, nor behind them; they were 
alone. Cries of astonishment and dismay rose throughout the whole 
camp—the two Commanders-in-Chief were lost in awe—none could 
co-operate with those horsemen or protect them now; they were past 
help. Let us follow them. First, the redoubts opened with rifles and 
musketry upon their right; but, not turning a glance either to one 
side or to the other, they were soon borne past by their speed, which 
visibly increased as they advanced. Every plume streaming back, 
every head bent slightly forward, every right arm aloft, every horse at 
grand racing stride, swift as a meteor, the pageant of real battle, flew 
onwards, 

When they had cleared more than half the distanze which had 
separated them from the huge columns of Russian cavalry forming the 
nearest portion of the enemy before them, and when, of the mile and a 
half, much less than three-quarters of a mile intervened, a blaze of light 
burst along the front, faint bluish wreaths of smoke rose into the air 
behind the intervals in the Russian squadrons, obscuring the view of 
the Russian infantry masses, and at the same moment the first line of 
the careering brigade, so regular before, appeared like a line no longer, 
but all ravaged with gaps: men were seen lying on the ground while 
their horses wheeled and fled back ; others, on the contrary, extricating 
themselves from the chargers which had fallen; a moment more and 
the thunders of the artillery which bad made this devastation were 
borne to the ears of the excited Camp. But still the charge was not 
checked, and on rode the survivorsstraight upon those murderous Russian 
guns, into the very eyes of a storm of musketry from the army of foes 
behind them, and amid another but now double cannonade on both sides 
of theiradvance—from the position batteries of thehills. Different,indeed, 
was this manner of executing acharge; different, indeed, was this style 
of cavalry figkting, from that of the fifteen hundred Russian horse, 
who on that very morning had declined to meet the narrow front of a 
single regiment of Highlanders in a single line, unsupported, and only 
two deep! How truly startling the contrast—how unspeakable the 
difference! A whole army, in battle array, 30,000 strong, all arms 
being reciprocally supported with the most perfect effect—an unas- 
sailable position—redoubts, batteries, skirmishers, and, finally, twelve 
times their own number of cavalry alone, could neither deter the British 
Light Brigade from attempting, nor hinder them from carrying, a 
charge which swept through or swept down the whole of these defences, 
and fell like « spent thunderbolt on the further side, shaking the 
enemy's united and entire force to such a degree that, had this wild 
swoop of our lost light cavalry been but made as a calculated sacritice, 
instead of an inexplicable mistake, and had it been supported by any- 
thing approaching to a regular or co-ordinated movement, General 
Liprandi’s fine host would have been annihilated that very day. Such 
was the opinion of those who beheld the effect, too late to profit by it; 
amongst others of Prince Napoleon, who was as much amazed and 
thunderstrack as anybody. They saw, but they had not foreseen; nor 
would such a holocaust, if foreseen, have been permitted. 

After riding beyond the guns, cutting down the gunners, breaking and 
shattering a column of infantry, and dispersing the cavalry that rode 
to the rescue, the heroes turned to charge home again, their gory and 
streaming sabres no longer giving back the same flashes to the sun, 
and they themselves showing but one man to every three who had 
galloped, five minutes before, from beneath the heights of the Allied 
circumvallation. Alas! dreadful as appeared such a change of num- 
bers, the full alteration was not yet. Another tremendous double 
hurricane of shot, which, coming from opposite quarters, seemed to 
meet in their persons, passed among them as they turned, and half 
their remaining force vanished on the spot. Then part of the Russian 
horse—a cloud of Cossack lances—closed in, and interposing on their 
road, not only seemed to bar it, but helped with the smoke to hide 
them completely from the anxious gaze of their comrades in the Camp. 

Among these it was a solemn moment when they thus mentally said 
farewell to every remnant of the noble Light Brigade! But a strange 
interest riveted every look still upon the blocked-up plain, anda stranger 
spectacle rewarded that interest, Swift, sudden, strong, and mighty 
was that pounding crash, which—as with a battering-ram—swung 
open the centre of the Cossack line, and flung its folds in shivered 
fr: ents on either hand, as the Light Brigade came charging back 
onl dunes their terrible avenue home. It was indeed: e rem- 
remnant of the British corps which had looked so magnificent and so 
— a few short minutes since, Ah! quantum mutatus! Bloody, 
acerated, grim with the sweat and smoke of battle, about a hundred 
were seen together ; and nearly as many more straggled into the Camp 
before evening. These were the survivors of the 607! Lord Cardigan 
led this unparalleled charge, and escaped from it with a few slight 
wounds; and even among those heroes he was conspicuous for the 
serenity of his courage. his feats of horsemanship, his personal prowess, 
and the impassive audacity with which he conducted the most des- 
perate, probably, of all recorded military exploits. The Earl of Lucan 
was also wounded, while undauntedly superiotending the movement 
We ought to mention that, much as the conduct of the men exceeds 
the limits of eulogy, the conduct of the officers, one and all, was more 
wonderful still. There were nineteen in the first two regiments, and 
but three returned; jun‘or captains and even lieutenants became sud- 
denly commanding officers—with but little, alas! to command. It is 
melancholy to think how few emerged from this action; but none 
would have survived it, only for an achievement of the French; and it 
remains but to record this. Lord Raglan’s order had contained the 
words “ French on your left” ‘The cavalry here signified were 
a squadron of that splendid corps which the Algerine war has called 
into existence in the French service, the Chasseurs d’Afnque. They 
were but 200in number, Fortunately, their commanding officer had 
received no order analogous to that which had the effect of shooting 
our little column of Light Horse, like a shaft from a bow, into the 
m stof an entire army in position. Had the French, indeed, accom- 
panied that fatal charge, neither any of our own Dragoons, Hussars, 
anu Lancers, nor those gallant Chasseurs themselves, would have ever 
more been seen. But, on the edge of the maelstrom, they could render 
rescue which, once in it, they could not have received. As the 
remnant of the British corps was bursting home, and (in about a 
quarter of its original strength) had overcome nearly every other 
obstacle, a large field-battery was harassing their passage on the right 
hand of the return path. The French horse feeling that this battery, 
if not immediately silenced, would annihilate the heroic horsemen, 
charged at it, and the gunners to a man; they even were near 
carrving off the guns, but that was too slow an operation for so small 











a body unsupported, and having incurred the loss of one man killed 
or wounded out of every four of their 200, they retired with the 
survivors of our own brigade. These bad now mingled with the ad- 
vanced columns of the Heavy Cavalry, which received them into its 
openings—and then all retrogiaded a little. 

Such was the course, and such was the close of that extraordinary 
charge, which, as General Sir William Napier afterwards justly re- 
marked, was undertaken with so much thorough good will, that “a 
doubtful sign, rather than a clear and unmistakeable order,’ had 
sufficed to set it in motion. Our allies were lost in mingled sorrow and 
amazement ; and General Canrobert declared that the teat, if it trans- 
gressed all the great rules of warlike prudence, also transcended all the 
conceivable limits of warlike heroism:—“ Ce n’était plus la guerre, 
c’était un spectacle,” was his exclamation. M, G, K. 

(To be continued.) 
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MINING AND MINERALOGICAL EXPLORING 
EXPEDITIONS IN GREENLAND, 
(Continued from page 141.) 


The east coast of Greenland is said to have been discovered about the 
year 980, by Eric the Ked, an Icelandic chieftain of Norwegian descent, 
who fled from the vengeance due to a murder he had committed in 
Iceland. After two years’ residence there, having paid vlood-money for 
his crime, Eric returned, and by deseribing the land as sich and fertile, 
and naming it Greenland, induced many Icelanders to settle on the cast 
coast. About twenty years after this his son embraced Christianity, and, 
accompanied by priests and mis-ionaries, wi. nt over, converted his father 
aud the settlers, and established tweive diflerent churches on the coast— 
this was about the year 1000. As a lapel Bull, however, of A.D. 835 
mentions Greenland, it is probable that it was diecovered some years 
prior to this. These eettlers were succreded by many deecendants, who 
explored more of the coast southward and westward, and found among 
the rocks and icy mountains sume sheltered spots, whicti afforded pasturage 
and allowed some little cultivation; they also built a small town, called 
Garde, in which resided a bishop. 

Owing to the black plague of 1348, which ravaged the north of Europe, 
and the war of Denmark and Norway with Sweden, the colony of Green- 
land was left to its fate, and the route thither and its position on the 
globe forgotten. In 1406 Bishop Andrew sailed for Greenland, but was 
never again heard of, and no further intercourse tock piace with the east 
coast; and it was not until 1576 that the west coast of tie lo-t Jaud was 
again discovered by Sir Martin Frobisher. Subsequently, the Danish Ad- 
miral, Lindinau, and Sir John Kuigbt,an English Captain, made the coast 
and landed in one of the bays Here was found ore yielding 26 oz. of silver 
in the cwt,, but no traces of the old Icelanders aud Norwegians could be 
found. Other attempts were made, but the barrier cof ice which had 
wonderfully increased since the tirst settlement of Greenlaud prevented apy- 
one from reaching the eastern coust, 80 that the fate of tue early Christian 
settlers still remains in obscurity. On the west comrt, however, many 
ruins have been found: the most remarkable for its preservation occurs in 
the Fiord of Igaltko, about lat. 60 deg. It consists of the ruins of asubstan- 
tially-built chure’ or cloister, having no traces of moriar or cement being 
used ia itsconstruction, and ten or twelve indistinct ruins of houses and 
otber buildings. Catholic relics, crosses, and stones engraved with Runic 
characters, with cloth made of cow-hair, have been found in several places, 

The Greenlanders have a tradition relative to the destruction of the 
Christian settlers—the Jatter had gradually opprereed and ill treated them, 
and one particular injury inducing one of them to evgage the rest in the 
act of vengeance, thry came up the Fiords ian ther lage skin boats, 
whitened, to represent pieces of ice, fel upon the Norwegians unawares, 
and succeeded in exterminating one ev.ony after another. ihe par iculars 
of this may be read in the Dani-h Chrouicies, ay this first took place on the 
west coast. Theinhabitents of tie cast coast may have preserved them- 
selves; but in the modern expedition of Captain Gixl, in which he 
explored part of the east coast, no traces of them were te be found. 
Probably a remnant of these Christians may yet be found; but the 
difficulties of exploring the east coast are almost inruperabie. 

in 1636 a Greenland Company fitted out two ships and commeneed the 
Greenland trade, which is now carried en by Denmark as a Loyal 
monopoly. Seven or eight ships annually go out to the west coast of 
Greenland, supplying the natives with Kuropean productions, and 
bringing home valuable cargees of oil and skins. Settlements have been 
established along the coast, and missionaries sent out, who have suc- 
ceeded in converting the natives io Christianity without oppressing them. 
Amongst themrelves the Greenlanders have no chiefs or laws; un- 
restraimed freedom exists. Wars and quarrels are unknown amovgst them ; 
and even the children, as soon as they can walk, have perfect liberty to 
act as they like, and what is more remarkable this general Jiverty ia not 
accompanied by license. More peaceable people cannot any where be tound. 

The seal supplies them with ived, raiment, and covering for their ekin- 
boate. in the winter they live in huts built of stcnes aid turf, lined 
inside with old skins. These huts are lighted and warmed by a lamp 
placed in front of each sleeping. bench, of which there are from three to six 
or more in each hut. Our Sketches represent the exterior and interior of 
oue of these huts. In summer they pitch tkeir skin-tents in some spot up 
the fierds where fish is abundant: here they dry their fish and seal-fiesh 
for their winter provision. 

Greenland may be considered as a continent of ice, the sea-coast of which 
thaws only in thesummer. The appearance of the coast and fiords is one 
of sublime desolation : icebergs in vast numbers surround it, and make 
the temperature exceedingly cold, even in the sumer. In this season 
inyriads of mo:quitoes cause a severe anneyance. Mr. Tayler states, for the 
benefit of travellers who may be subjected to their truly maddening (ites, 
that all the irritation may be speedily removed by washing the bite wit a 
lotion composed of two grains of bichioride of mercury to the ounce of water. 

Boat travelling among the webergs is not without danger; roites .cc- 
bergs frequently fall im pieces with the slightest concussion. One of the 
native boats, some years since, was passivug one of these, when a child 
merely struck against the side of an iceberg with a stick; this slight blow 
was sufficient, the loose masses became detached, the iceberg lost its 
balance, toppled over, fell into pieces, and destroyed the boat and its 
hapless crew, composed of women, by whom only these large boats are 
rowed ; a Greenlander, in his kajak (canoe) alone esosped to relate the 
tragic occurrence. We engrave the Fiord of Kangeriuarsuk, as interesting 
to mineralogists, and being the locality in which the rare minerais eudia- 
lite, sodalite, and arfvedsonite are found. 

Mr. layler (to whom we are indebted for the Sketches) will probably 
conduct another exploring expedition in this interesting country, in the 
ensuing summer. 








REVAL, 


Tue view of this important city of Esthonia, engraved upon thefront page 
ot our Narrative of the War, is from one of Mr, Carmichael’s «pirited 
Sketches. The port and town is rituated xt the south entrance to the 
Gulf of Finland, at a short distance from where our Fleet lay at Narg: nu, 
Reval is a very rich trading place, having a very fine harbour, and is well 
fortified. It is much frequented by the wealthy Kussians, in summers as 
a bathing place. 

Reval or Revel is divided into the upper and lower town ; the former, 
perched upon a rocky cliff, within its walls incloses the Dom, the Castle, 
the residence of the Governor, the Commandant’s house, the gymnasium, 
and the houses of the nobility. The whole of this quarter is called the Dom, 
and no plebeian ie permitted to possess ground on this proud reef of rocks, 

The lower town, the descent to whieh is very steep, is of considerable 
extent, has many broad streets, stretching to the flat sandy shore of the 
harbour. Here are the dwellings and warehouses of the merchants, the 
rath-house, the guild-house, the bank, the barracks, and the theatre. The 
churches include five Russian, one Swedish, one Danish, and four German. 
The Lutheran are of great antiquity. The Olai Kirche, originally built in 
1329, was struck and partially consumed by lightning eight times—the last 
catastrophe being 1820. The lofty spire, shown somewhat leftward 
of the centre of the View, is that of St. Olai, about 250 English feet high, 
and serving a8 a landmark in navigation. This edifice, the cathedral 
church of the lower town, is in pure Early Gothic style, with lancet 
windows of great beauty. 

Reval is entered by seven 
interesting historic soulpture. It has an arsenal, and the fleet from 
Cronstadt rendezvous here at times. by steamer 
here to St. Petersburg usually occupies twenty-four hours. The harbour 
bas been materially improved, and its roadstead is well sheltered by islands. 
Large quantities of corn, spirits, hemp, flax, timber, and other Baltic 
goods, are exported in exchange for colonial produce, salt, cheese, wine, 
tobacco, fruits, dyestuffs, cotton-yarn, and other manufactured 
with herrings from Helland and Norway. The Russians took from 
the Swedes in 1710: it was formerly the great emporium of the Hanseatic 
league for the trade of Novogorod. The population is about 18,000, which 
number is, however, much increased by summer visitors. 
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NEW BOOKS, ge 


E La BUS and CO.’S PLAYING-CARDS, 
New Patterns for the Season are now ready. 


4 CO.8 INDELIBLE RED- 


DIARIES for 1856. 





[DF © BUE sad CO 





E LA RUE and CO’S MEDICAL 


MEMORANDUM BOOK and INDELIBLE DIARY for 1856. 





Just published, price 6d.; post-free, 74. 
H°Y..2 DRESS with TASTE: a most 
Gasivabte Compenion (1 hott ies _—-— Gentlemen. 

HOW to WOO; “WHEN, and 10 WHOM. 
HOW to BEHAVE; or the . ase of Etiquette: a 
— Guide to Polite Society for Gentlemen. Price 


t-free, d. 
to eon TW. Coorer and Co., 28, Kirby-street, Hatton-garden. 





NEW PRESENT BOOK. 
This day, beautifully — on _ paper, and beund in cloth, 


E HEROES; "or, "Greck Fairy Tales for 
My Children. By tho Rev. C. KINGSLEY, , mx. of “ West- 
ward Ho!” “ Glanucus,” &c. With Eight Iiustrations by the 


Author. 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and CO. London: Bell and Daldy, 186, 
leet-street. 


V 





By + | Author of * 

IsitTs the POOR 
Third a. with a 3s. 6d. 

SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54, Fleet-street. 





By the Author of “ Poor Letter ‘ w,’* ts., 
’S and Q’s; Grammatical Hints for the 
Million 


** Well worth national perusal." —Household Words. 
SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54, Fleet-street. 





THE NEW NOVEL. 


MBERHILL. B all the yA. J.B. 2 vols. RO post WCLIFFE. 


London: SMITH, EY and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





behes bb tad aay 
. Ce : 
N INQUIRY ‘into "the VINE FUNGUS: 


Se ge as toa Remedy. 
by & TWENTY: THRE EARS” RESIDENT "in PORTUGAL. 
SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


ONSUMPTION SUCCESSFULLY 





NEW MUSIC, ge. 
ANDEL.—Twelve New SACRED SONGS, 


arranged by R. ANDREWS. Extra Subscription Copies, 7s. 6d. 
a tee. of Mr. ANDREWS, 84, Oxford-street, Manchester. Sent 





 INDAHL’S ALMA: a Battle Piece, for the 
Pianoforte, Illustrated in Colours, by J. Brandard. Price 3s., 
postage-free.—JULLIEN and Co., 214, Regent-street. 


Lee SEBASTOPOL: s Hymn of 
Allies, beautifally Mlnsirated in Colours, by Brandard. “Price Se. 
—JULLIES and Co., 214, Megent-ctrest. 





INDAHL’S VESPERS: a charming Piano- 
forte Piece, beautifully Illustrated in Oil Colours, by Baxter. 
Price 4s., postage-free. —JULLIEN and Co., 214, Regent-street. 


K‘ OENIG’S RATAPLAN POLKA, performed 
with the te at M. Jullien’ ton Price (with 
Cornet Fest) 2s., postage-free.—J 14, Regent-street 


SCHER’S FANFARE MILITAIRE, as 
performed by ARTHUR NAPOLEON with the greatest —— 
throughout his provincial tour. Price 3s. The same arran 
— price 4s. Sent p postage free to any part of the Unite Kiog- 
dom. ScHOTT Co., 159, Regent-street. 


ULLIEN and Co, 2 








A DANSE DES SYLPHES, for the Harp. 

By FELIX GODEFROID. As performed by FREDERICK 
CHATTERTON, and nightly encored throughout his provincial tour. 
Price 3s. The same written for the Piano by the Author, the only 
i ary — 7 aati 6d. Sent pestage-oee to any part of the 


pCHOTT and Co., 159, Regent-street. 
E CONCERTINA MISCELLANY, for 
cry ana} Piano, by GEORGE CASE, is published every 


Concerti: 
month, price 2s. 6d. per annum 2s. The 12 numbers for 
1855 are now published. —BoossyY pet SONS, 28, Holies-street. 








HE CORNET MISCELLANY, for Cornet- 


ABIES’ WHITE CASHMERE CLOAKS: 





ha ANGLERS.—CHARLES FARLOW, 191, 
ee ler 











TAYLOR (ate. Halliday). 
ARRIAGE OUTFITS nes: in 


thing necessary for the 
uired for 





things 

— 
wo. TAYLOR (late 

ADIES’ RIDING nN 14 Guinea. 

—53, Baker-street (near Madame Tussaud's Exhibition.— 

W. G. TAYLOR (late Halliday). 


ee HABITS, of Rifle Cloth, 54 to 7 








oung 
Naval Cadets’ Outfits complete.—53, 
. &@ TAYLOR (late Halliday). 


RISH PEARL POINT COLLARS, 
A Novelty! 
BAKER and CRISP have just received 
1500 PEARL POINT CULLARS, 
> Se or l4s. the half- 
Sample sent return of post for two extra stamps. 
BAKER id Cause, 221, Regent-street, London. 





he -CLASS FURNITURE and BED- 
DING. JOHN MAPLE, 146 to 147, TOTTENHAM-COURT- 
Mustrated priced List of every Article, Is., post-free. 








Brizans NEEDLE-CASE, containing 100 of 
DRILLED-EYED NEEDLES,. forwarded post 

so rege oe RAY, and ‘00. 

PRIVATE TUTOR, in Orders, Fellow of 


Second-class Classics, wishes to receive into his 
house, in Oxtrd'a PUPIL, toprepare fr the Univers.” Address 
T. and G. Shrimpton, Booksellers, Oxford. 


DUCATION.—To be dis 
will and Furniture of a FIRST-CLASS 
Apply to A. B., Post-office, Worksop, Notts. 


Mirgoe ADVANCED upon HOUSEHOLD 
Perens ye Seat Com having the Use of che 
is repaid. —Apply t Mr. GRAHAM, 18, Air- 








of the Good- 
LADIES’ BCHOOL. 





same till the _ 
street, 





AMILY MOURNING, 


Bonnets in 
Children's Frocks, M 
PETER ROBINSON'S Mourning W 





&- Piston and Piano, by THOMAS HARPER, is publi 

month, price 3s. ‘Sabecritl on per annum 30s., pos’ free. No. i 

(for January) contains Rigoletto; No. 2 (February) Ll vatore. 
Boose Y and SONS, 28, Holles-street. 


OOSEY’S VIOLIN OPERAS, price2s.6d.each 

—A new series of |2 popular — complete for Violin, to be 

puolished on the first of every month in the 

January), La Sonnambula; No. 2 (for February), 
price 20. 6d. each. Boose SEY and SONS, 28, Holles- 


‘DER a HEDGE.—Miss SNOWBERRY’S 

popular Ballad, sung by Mies P. HORTON (Mrs. Reed) in 

the favourite and amusing Entertainment, “* Popular Illustrations." 
CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 





ear 1856. No. | (for 
Lucresia Borgia, 
street. 








TREATED wy Wr ALATION, or hed into the 
Lungs. BY & B. DDOCK, M.D. The result of many years’ 
ex perience.— Sint e, post-free. 

uH. BAILLIERE, 219, Regent-street. 
Just published, price Is. 


HE “ALLIANCE BOOK of KNI ITTING, 








IR JOHNQUILL’ 8S SONG— 
THE FAIREST OF THE FAIR. Sung with rapturous 
applause Ly Mies P. HORTON (Mrs. Reed) in her amusiog Enter- 
tainment, * Popular Il'ustrations."’ 
CREAMER, BEALE, and CO., 201, Regent-street. 





NETTING, and CROCHET. Containing 
and becatifally iluan ated. By CORNELIA MEE. 
__,Wondon : AYLOTT and Co., 8, Paternoster-row; and all Berlin 
and B 


" Materials and ae for Werk et to all parts of the 
kingdom by Mrs. Mce, 41, Milsom-street, Bath. 


ties, 








“No country gentleman should be without it.” 


Price 10s. 6d., half-bound, sas 
RITISH RURAL SPORTS: Comprising 
Shooting, Hunting, Coursing, Fishing, Hawking, Racing, 
boating. Pedestrianism, and the various Rural Games aod Amuse- 
ments of Great britain. By STONEHENGE td the ‘* Grey- 
hound ’’), and illustrated with numerous w 
London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Co., 2, "Texiagee- - street. 





blisbed, the Seventh Edition of 

E MANUAL of BUOK-KEEPING; or, 
Practical Instructions to the Manufac‘urer, Wholesale "Dealer, 
ano Retail Tradesman, for keeping and balanci: g their books in an 
and simple manner; to waich is added, for the use of Schools 
Young Persons, a compiew set ef Account ks for an entire 

Year. By an Experienced Clerk. 
London: GEORGE BELL, Fleet-street. In cloth, 4s. 





‘This day is published, Part I. (price 2s.) 
YCLUPDIA of BIOGRAPHY ; svg te 
commencement of the Third Division of the ~‘Bngtiah C3 
pedia,” couducted by CHARLES KNIGHT. The pubi 
a in Weekly Numbers and Lg vag 2 Parts, and the Division be 


be complete tn a Volumes, early in 1857. 
RY and EvaN3, ||, Bouverie-street. 





he Second Editio: 
UTOBIOGRAPHY of a BEGGAR-BOY. — 
“ In this little volume there is much that is really new to the 
geveral reader, and a great deal that is instructive snd ae. td 
—* Here is the story of what the writer truly calls a chequered life 
told in simple but almost Taso style, showing traces inceed of the 
peculiar education of the boy, but not less honourable to the sof real 


ONG. —Published towards a Special Election 

the Royal Asylum of 8t. Ann’s Schools of the Children 

ot Cte fallen at Alma, Balaclava and lakerman, “THE SKY- 

ARK." Poetry, James Hogg; music, Lady Cotton Sheppard. 2s. 
Boosey and SONS, Noles-street; Mills, New Bend-owrest. 


PDOPULAR SONG.—SOMETHING to LOVE 

ME. Composed by E. L. HIME. Price 2s.; sent postage- 

free. In consequence of the great success of this favourite Song, Mr. 

Hime has published two Editions—cne in F, for Soprano; and one in 

D, for contralto.—DurF and Mopeson, 65, Oxford-street; where 

may be had, * Look always on the Sunny Side,"’ and “‘ We yet may 
Meet again ''—two celebrated tenor songs, by same composer. 


GRIC’S JOURNAL for Cornet-a-Piston 
and Pianoforte, being a Collection of the most a 
Operatic Airs, Dance Music, Ballads. &c., &c., arranged for Cornet- 
&- Pistons Solo, or for Cornet and Pianoforte. Price of each —- 
4s.; Cornet Sole, 2s. Complete Catalogues sent on 
JULLIEN and Co., 214, Regen.-street. 


OPULAR MUSIC of the OLDEN TIME: 
a Collection of Ancient Ballads, and Dance Tunes, 
ivustrative of the National Music of England; with Short Introduc- 
tions te the different Periods, and Notices of the Airs from Writers 
of the 16th and 17th Ceaturies. Also, a Short Account of the Min- 
strels. By W. CHAI’PELL, F.S.A. AE SIS 
,orming 2 Vols., imp. vo; each Part containing about 30 Ballads 
Tunes. Parts I. to V. are now ready. Price of each, 3e.; or to Sub- 
seribers, 2s.6d. The to be p peri iodically. 
London: CRAMER, Beak, and CHAFPSLL, 201, Regent-street, by 
whom Subscribers’ Names are received. 


HEAPEST MUSIC REPOSITORY in 
ENC |. AND.—Music at one-sixth, one-fourth, and one-third. 
New Music »ulf-;rice. Music taken in exchange. Select Caalogues 
3 stamps, post-free. 
D’ ALCORN, 16, Rathbone-place, Ox ford-street. 




















though often misdirected ambition of the man.” 
feeling and earnest thought are to be found in thie singular story.""— 
* It is written ia a series of letters, and this gives a treedom to the 
style which the writer evidently knew how to appreciate.” 

London: W Tweens, 337, Strand. 





LOWE'S FOREIGN FERNS. 
Now aes. s in ong & a coe seme \s., each Part containing 


NATURAL HISTORY of FERNS Bxotic 
and British, By BE. J. LOWE, Esq, F.R.AS., F.G.8., 
arg en. Memb. Dublin Nat. Hist. Boc., Mem. Geolog. Boc. 
Edinb., 
* & 4 which should contain ample means of we * ona 
identifyicg the exotic species, — ble to — of 
means, has hitherto been a desidera’ This wi t the present 
work promises most hopefully to all. tt is cleanin ® gotup;’ 
the plates, four in eash number, are ly prettily Yoox 
there is also a neat illustrative woodcut at the nead of each descri 
tion ; and the letterpress is full and practical witheut being defeient 
in scientific ecourety. Itis — the cheapest work for its excellence 
seen 


we x 
: GROOMBRIDGR end 80Ns8, Paternoster- row. 
=x —- x 


a FOR ee PARTIES. 
Price 2s.; by post, 
Se CHARACTER CARDS, pro- 
viding an intellectual and withal merry game for the social 
» Master Holofernes, the epithets are sweetly varied.” 
saat ana end Ow WELL, Arcade, London- bridge. 











Now ready, Es" 2s., 
READING-CASES for PROTECTING 
the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS during perusal. 
POKTFOLI08 to c tain Six Months’ Num —~—- Sag 4s each. 
CASES for BINDING the Volomes, 2s. 6d. each. 
_ Mey be obtained at the Office, 198, Strand; and of all Booksellers. 
ITERARY NOTICE.—Book Collectors will 
find some very eurious and interesting Articles in WALLER 
and BON's Porl sdical Old Boo! eS ee ee 
188, Fleet-street. Part ig E~ now Also, a Select 
Catalogue of the important Books published ty by the late William 
Pickering, at very low p: ices. 





IANOFORTES for HIRE at CHAPPELL’S. 
—The best of every Certain, by Broadwood, Collard, and 
Erard, for Sale or Hire.— 50, New Bond-street. 


IAN OF ORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, and 
CO. have the best of description, NEW ani SECOND- 
HAND, for SALE or HIRE, Reguat-atrect 


ULLIEN and CO.’S CORNET-a-PISTONS. 
Approved and tried by HERR KOENIG. 
No. 1.—The Drawing-room Cornet-&-Pistons (by Courteis), 

used by Herr Koenig .. ee *. oe +. 

2.—The Concert-room Cornet-&-Pistons (by Courtois), 
used by Herr Koenig at M. Juilien's Concert - 8 
3.—The Military Cornet-A-Pistons .. o ee « 6 
4.—The Amateur Cornet-a-Pistons .. om ee - 5S 
5.—The Gornet-is- Pistons (First quality) oe 8 
6.— bp ge een rpeens waaay) o 3 
h Drawings of the Instruments, may be Lad on 

.—JULLIEN and Co., Se Regent-street. 


"ALMAINE and CO.’s PIANOFORTES, 

25 Guineas each.—D'ALMAINE one CO., 20, Sohe-square 
(established 1715), submit for ins: a large and varied STOCK 
of their ROYAL Bo Samontngpes~ at 25 Guineas each, which, from 
the combination ef eleg 








Seceas @ 








of the workmanship, have obtained the hig! reputation, not only 
in Great Britain, but throughout the whole civilised world. Every 
instrument warranted.—D’Almaine and Co.'s Warehouses, 20, Soho- 
square. 

USICAL BOX DEPOT, 54, Cornhill, 

Londen, for the sale of SWI88 MUSICAL INSTRU: 
by the celebrated Messrs. NICOLE, Fréres, of Geneva.—La 
four airs, ye £4; six airs, 18 in. 
ive 





wire 
SUPERBLY ‘FINISHED STEEL-PLATE 
ENGRAVING, GRATIS, forwarded ee illustrating 
SEVEN Elegant FLOUNCED SILK ROB. entirely novel in style, 
for the present season, viz. :— 
L’IMPERATRICE 
MARIE 
LA BELLE 
RITE 
Address, for Engraving Gratis, Postage-free, 
Patterns, 


RUMBELL AND OWEN, 
Pantheon Hall of Commerce, 
77 and 78, Oxford-street. 





NE THOUSAND PIECES of RICH 


BRUSSELS CARPETS, from 2s. 4d. te >. . 
jan Wool as 


largest, cheapest, and best in the World, 145 to 147, Tottenham- 
court-road. 





CAPPER, SON, and —_— 164, REGENT-8STREBT, 
ASSINETTES, 30s. to 300s; 


BABY LINEN. 
Also Children’s Millinery, Manties, Dresses, Overcoats, and 
Ladies’ Under- 


A 


Books giving descriptions and —~5 sent gratis. 


SINGLE Sees & S 


free to any part of the Country 
On receipt of a Post-office ( rder; 


Waist measure only DicE is 
The ELASTIC BODICE, {2 64. 
(Recom: the Facu sean p. 
The SELF-ADJUSTING “CORSET, 2s. 6d. 
Super Corset, 10s. tw 
Mustrased Books sent on receipt of « Postage- stamp. 
en Ey plain figures. 
CARTER and HOUSTON, 
5, Stock-well-street, Greenwich 








E SYDENHAM TROUSERS and Messrs. 

SAMUEL BROTHERS.—The — Trousers are fast 
acquiring en European reputation. best materials, the self- 
adjusting principles on which they are pH, and the exceed- 
ingly low ngh 17s. 6d. a pair, are their recommendations. An 
ummense sale alone enables Samuel Brothers to use the textures 
which they exclusively employ, and that sale they have secu 
Quality and low price (r Cee obtained for them this pa- 
tronage, and shall rve it. uel Brothers, 39, Ludgate-hill. 

terns, 5 





and in any quantities; also, na’ 
tary uniforms, Jewellery, India wardrobe, linen, books, &e., 
for which the fail value will be paid in cash. Parcels oe 
a or distance by ad- 
dressing. pre-paid, to Mr. or Mrs. HU’ INSON, 17, Dean-street, 
High Holborn. 


ARK YOUR LINEN.—The PEN SUPER- 








HOOTING.—WANTED, for the Season _< 
1856, or for a term, the SHOOTING over 1500 or 
pita « moderate-cised house or cottage. — A B., ar) Field's 


G UNS, RIFLES, REVOLVERS, AIR- 
CANES, &e.—| assortments of doubie guns, ditto in pairs, 
pape ee Empey Lgl yb ww wed vers 


ISAL CIGARS! at GOODRICH’S Cigar, 
pI Poho-aare ‘ a * ry Sisal 
ae ened Hi ee By Sa ane None are genuine 


you have CORNS use the ANTI-CALLO. 


Ee pny 
of 14 postage- 











also of all Medicine et os 

CHE CURED, &c.—TAYLOR’S 

Fa eagon ere Is. hy h- a bette is sent free by 

and sold by most Chemists. See —_ 

EDICINE CHESTS, containing Eleven 

Unk Case. with. Lock, sea, Weight, nd Mears in Foabed 

prices, at ) WILLIAM T. COOPER’ ‘3, 26, Oxford-street, Loudon. 

CORK RESPIRATOR is the Lightest, 
pm and most a ever A sg ag Thousands are 

“Are benefit from its use. Price 3s., free by post, 

wi LIAM. T. T COOPER, 6, Daferd omens. 


ae 
OTHACHE PKEVENTED.—The Tooth 
tat" Yragrance impart od t0'the Wreath, ‘by COOPER'S ANTI: 
l rance im to "3 ANTI- 
serric CAHNATIO TOOTH-PASTE. we 4 ls. 196. and 2s. 94 
t.—Manufactory, - Oxsford-stret, London. for Ire- 

find Mr. James Light, 12, Fleet-street, Dublin. 


AVEMENT or ENEMA APPARATUS of 
ry description at wholesale prices. The » Spenmeene 3 No. 


ia iltasteated Catalogue is partic recommended. Price 19s. 
Fee to any Kailway Catone WILLIAM T. COOPER, %, Oxford- 
street, London. 

















ESTACHIO NUT TOILET POWDER 
im, eee 6 ee a ee es SS 

mo other means; represses the unpleasantness 

é =. ns sae ace ohm, eatery ty es 


HE SULTAN’S PERFUMED VAPOUR 





arm Baths sent out 


NGIPANNI PERFUME.—PIESSE and 

LUBIN, yt bey 2. New —FRANGI- 

FaXQl io the mont paaeaes San ane vy LS Bottlee 
ls. 6d. per ounce, ai Piewer Leboresery, 2, New Hond-street. 


OMETERS, Self- 
other kind; alo the new military Field Giasses 
of matchiess quaiity, at CALLAGHAN'S, 
corner of Gonduit-street. N.B. yt 
for the celebrated Upera Glasses and Kace Glasses, made by V: 
ldader, Vienna. 


OOKING-GLASSES and GILT DECORA- 











“SHILLING” RAZOR, sold 
by the Makers, JOSEPH MAP- 
Works, Sheffield; and 37, 


APPIN'S 
here, warranted 


PLN and BR Urwens, Queen's 
reet, City, London. 














20 in. long, £8; ,~ 





OOD WRITING.—Twelve excellent GOLD 


AMALGAM PENS sent free, pues © tT, By box, to any 
of one dozen 
RBEKT, ey Carlton. place, Kau, 
"—C. A. 











OTICE.—Mr. FUTVOYE begs to acq 


ie Gent ond Gages 





HAPPELL’S FOREIGN MODEL PIANO. 


totes J Price Fifty ey ae ee ey bas (unlike 


he same price. Every instrument will 
eg within twelve months of the 





a 
~prpper ht 





F FS 








"eultable 
rooms, KING ILLIAM-STREET, 
AMPES 4 MODERATEUR, from Ge. 


£6 6s.—The demand for these 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has collected trom 
variety 





fl 
FEES Fi 


FEF 


nn OF, be 4. 64. per gallen. 
$0, Oxford-strents “Tiss and 8 Newman-street; and 4, 5, and 
Perry's- place. —Eetablished 
THE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN. INVALIDS, AND OTHERS 


OBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY, 
mahtan spain ty ty mT 





fifteen 
US 





APPIN’S SUPERIOR TABLE-KN IVES, 


as made for the Crystal Palace, Sydenham ; 
bly become loose ; che blades ane G8 OF Ge weey Great 






































